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ADVERTISEMENT. 


RAL  Perfons  of  whofe  Judgment  I think 


fent  inftance,  to  have  exercifed  it  fuccefsfully,) 
having  exprefied  a defire  that  thofe  Arguments 
which  I lately  ufed  in  Parliament,  fhould  appear 
in  Print,  I am  induced,  by  their  Requeft,  to  ob- 
trude myfelf  upon  the  Public. 

On  the  Subje6t  of  Parliamentary  Competence,  I 
expedt  that  I (hall  not  be  thought  to  have  gone 
into  an  exceflive  Length  of  Difcuflion,  when  it  is 
recolle&ed  that  there  is  fcarcely  a Lawyer,  whether 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  who  has  oppofed  an  Union, 
without  alio  difputing  the  Authority  of  Parlia- 
ment to  enadl  one  : that  their  Authority  has  been 
frequently  and  explicitly  denied,  in  feveral  Publica- 
tions which  have  lately  appeared  •,  and  that  the 
Queftion  of  Parliamentary  Competence  is  highly 
important,  and  even  preliminary ; fince  it  would 


highly,  ('though  they  may  not  feem,  in  the  pre- 
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be  a Wade  of  Time  to  difcufs  the  Advantages 
of  a Meafure,  which  the  Legiflature  was  not  com- 
petent to  conclude. 

Having,  in  the  following  Pages,  enlarged  upon 
fome  Topics,  which,  when  fpeaking  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  I felt  it  to  be  my  Duty  to  treat 
more  concifely  ; having  fupplied,  from  my  Notes, 
or  my  Memory,  fome  Arguments,  which  from 
fimilar  Motives,  or  from  Inadvertence,  I there 
omitted-,  and  having  even  given  Admiflion  to 
fome  new  Reafonings  which  occurred  to  me  whilft 
I wrote,  I have  thought  it  advifeable  to  throw 
the  whole  into  the  Shape  of  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  Ireland  * of  which,  however,  what  I 
laid  in  Parliament  will  be  found  to  form  the 
Subftance  and  Foundation. 
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ADDRESS,  &c. 


Having  the  honour  of  a Seat  in  the  Legillature 
of  this  country,  and  holding  an  opinion  on  the  im- 
portant queftion  now  under  difcuffion,  from  which 
many  refpeclable  and  virtuous  perfons,  and  no  fmaii 
portion  of  my  countrymen  feem  to  diffent,  I feel 
myfelf  to  be  warranted,  (I  will  not  fay  called  on,) 
to  difclofe  the  foundations  of  that  opinion  which  I 
entertain. 

In  addrefling  myfelf  to  the  People,  I appeal  not 
to  their  authority.  The  necefiity  for  their  fan&ion  to 
any  a£t  of  their  Legiflature,  I protefl  again#,  as  a 
principle  fubverfive  of  our  mixed  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  introdu&ive  of  abfolute  democracy  inks 
room.  But  that  popular  approbation  of  a public 
meafure,  which  is  not  requifite  towards  giving  it  va- 
lidity, may  yet  be  definable  towards  giving  it  effect : 

b * — towards 
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— towards  promoting  general  tranquillity  ; towards 
multiplying  and  maturing  the  benefits  of  the  law  ^ 
towards  conciliating  that  people , whofe  fentiments  it 
is  the  free  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  fyft em  to  refpeft ; and 
giving  to  the  fubje&s  acquiefcence  in  the  decrees  of 
their  fupreme  Legiflature,  a more  cordial  and  zeal- 
ous character,  than  that  of  mere  allegiance  to  the 
Conflitution. 

My  opinions  on  the  momentous  fubjeft  now  be- 
fore us,  are  Ihortly  thefe ; that  an  Union  on  fair 
and  proper  terms,  would  be  beneficial  to  this  Coun- 
try ; and  that  fuch  an  Union  we  are  likely  to  ob- 
tain. To  juftify  thefe  opinions,  will  be  the  objedt 
of  the  following  pages. 

In  confidering  this  queflion,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  premife  what  I conceive  to  be  material,  as  preli- 
minary grounds. 

The  Britifh  Iflands  conflitute  one  Empire.  Their 
imperial  Union  is  not  the  mere  refult  of  a temporary 
and  accidental  Union  of  their  Crowns  on  the  fame 
head  : the  Crowns  (if  I may  fo  exprefs  it)  are  con- 
flitutionally  blended  : his  Maje fly’s  being  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  fine  qua  non , and  efficient  caufe 
of  his  being  King  of  Ireland  : he  is  our  Monarch 
ipfo  faflo  of  his  being  the  Sovereign  of  our  fifler 
Country ; and  to  deny  (or  at  leafl  to  act  on  fuch 
denial)  the  truth  of  the  petition,  which  I have  above 
laid  down,  that  the  Britifh  Iflands  form  but  one  Em- 
pire, would  be  treafon  againfl  the  principles  of  the 
Irijh  Confutation. 


Now 
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Now  let  us,  for  argument,  fuppofe  that  the  entire 
of  our  eftablifhment,  except  this  one  principle  of 
imperial  Union,  were  effaced,  or  rather  that  it  had 
not  come  into  exi  Hence  ; and  fuppofe  that,  ad  dr  ef- 
fing ourfelves  to  fome  modern  Solon,  we  fhould  en- 
quire how  many  independent  Legiflatures  this  one 
Empire  ought  to  contain? — Do  you  think  it  likely 
that  he  would  recommend  more  than  one?— Would 
the  Lawgiver  diffract  one  Empire  with  two  imperial 
wills  ? Might  he  not  even  fuppofe  you  bantered, 
and  that  your  terms  were  contradictory,  when  you 
talked  of  two  fupreme  Legiflatures  in  the  fame  Em- 
pire ? — Might  he  not  pronounce  of  fuch  a Hate,  as 
Stephano  did  of  Caliban,  that  it  was  “ a moll  deli- 
cate monfter , with  two  voices  ?” 

If  fuch  mud,  a priori  be  the  opinion  of  a wife 
man,  I feem  warranted  to  infer  that,  fo  far  as  a Le- 
giflative  Union  allots  a fingle  Legislature  to  a fingle 
Empire,  it  is  a rational  and  whoiefome  meafure  : — 
that  fo  far  as  it  provides  that  one  Empire  {hall  no 
longer  be  expofed  to  the  rifque  of  wavering,  lan- 
guidly, and  inertly,  between  the  diffentient  fyftems 
of  two  Parliaments,  Union  is  the  corrective  of  a 
dangerous  anomaly. 

The  difcuffion  might  be  pufhed  yet  farther  be- 
tween the  law-giver  and  the  enquirer  t the  former 
might  pronounce,  that  an  Empire,  thus  conftituted, 
would  find  in  fuch  duplicity  of  Legiflature,  a likely 
fource  of  prefent  weaknefs,  and  the  feeds  of  future 
feparation.  That  a difference  of  opinion,  or  fyffem, 
between  the  two  Legiflaiives,  muff  paralyfe  the 
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general  force  of  the  Empire;  and  that  as  well  the 
more  vaguely  malecontent,  as  the  direct  enemies  of 
the  connexion,  might  (the  former  inadvertently, 
the  latter  by  defignj  make  this  Legillative  diitind- 
nefs,  the  means  for  bringing  about  a feparation. 

If  fuch  maxims,  as  I have  been  thus  attributing  to 
our  fuppofed  Legillative  oracle,  be  warranted,  the 
inference  feems  to  be  equally  well  founded  ; — that  fa 
far  as  the  tendency  of  Union  is  to  limit  the  Britilh 
Empire  to  one  Legiflature,  its  operation  will  be  to 
fortify  that  empire,  and  eradicate  thofe  feeds  of  fe- 
paration which  it  contains and  this  tendency  will, 
on  the  one  hand,  raife  an  enemy  to  the  meafure,  in 
every  foe  to  Britilh  greatnefs,  and  Britilh  connexion; 
and  will,  on  the  contrary,  recommend  Union  to  the 
favour  of  all  thofe  who  think  our  connexion  with 
Britain  falutary,  and  wilh  it  to  be  fecured  ; and  who 
maintaining,  as  a maxim,  that  Ireland  mult  Hand  and 
fall  with  England,— “feel  themfelves  interefted  at  all 
times  to  aggrandize  the  force  of  the  Empire,  and 
think  themfelves  efpecially  called  upon  to  do  fo  now, 
when  the  Hate  of  opinions  and  of-  things  throughout 
the  world,  and  when  the  power,  and  fuccefs,  and 
hoftile  difpofitions  of  France,  render  it  necelfary, 
that  the  Britilh  Empire  Ihould  concentrate  all  its 
flrength,  or  lurrender  all  its  honours. 

If  it  were  replied  to  our  Sage,  that  Britilh  influ- 
ence would  be  found  an  antidote  to  the  mifchiefs 
which  he  had  fuggeded  ; and  would  prevent  Legilla- 
tive  dilfenfions  from  weakening  and  tearing  afunder 
the  energies  of  the  Empire, — or  Irifh  Independence 

from 
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from  marring  the  councils  or  interefts  of  Britain,  he 
might  in  anfwer  jirji  decline  admitting  an  by  pot  hefts, 
which  infultingly  derogated  from  the  practical  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irifh  Legidature  ; of  fecendly^.  even 
admitting  it,  he  might  fhew  that  this  was  no  longer 
the  cafe  of  two  independent  Legidatures  within  one 
Empire; — but  the  cafe  of  a fupfeme  Britifh,  and 
Subordinate  Irifh  Legidative.  That  therefore,  whe- 
ther the  idands  fliould  have  diflinft  Parliaments,  could 
be  no  longer  a quedion  of  Irifh  pride,  inafinuch  as 
it  would  not  be  more  degrading  to  Ireland  to  have  its 
Legidature  one  %vith>  than  fubjecl  to  that  of  Britain  * 
that  where  there  exifled  a fubjection  in  fadt,  this 
might  be  rendered  only  the  more  mifchievous  and 
Oppreffive,  by  being  concealed  behind  a malk  of  no- 
minal independence ; fmce  authority  is  foftened  by 
being  ascertained,  and  expofed  to  public  view  ; and 
the  power  is  fare  to  be  exorbitant,  which  whifpers  its 
mandates,  and  keeps  itfelf  out  of  fight.— That  thus  to 
conditute  two  Legidatures,  both  nominally  Supreme, 
and  then  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  of  fuch  an  organiza- 
tion, by  rendering  one  of  thern.pradlically  fubfervient, 
would  be  to  create  a^fault,  in  order  to  con  ed  it,  and 
to  bring  matters  clumfily,  corruptly,  and  incompletely 
round  to  that  point,— in  which  an  original  edablifh* 
ment  of  one  Parliament  to  one  Empire  might  have 
diredly  placed  them ; that  inftead  of  making  im- 
perial energy,  and  folidity,  dow  naturally  and 
flraightly  from  a primitive  theory  and  arrangement ; 
\t  might  be  circuitoudy  and  imperfectly  to  atchieve 
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the  fame  objecls,  by  a fyflem  deftru&ive  of  mo- 
rality and  public  fpirit,  and  which  would  lay  the 
feeds  of  popular  difcontent  and  difaffection  : for  he 
might  conclude  that  the  nominal  independence  of 
one  of  the  Legiflatures  could  not  be  converted  to  a 
practical  dependence,  without  the  connivance  and 
corruption  of  the  members  of  that  Legiflature  ; and 
that  if  fuch  profligacy  were  found  to  exift  on  their 
parts,  it  would  either  fpread  a contagion  fatal  to  the 
virtue  and  liberties  of  the  Country  ; or  rob  the  Par- 
liament of  public  confidence,  the  Conflitution  of 
public  reverence,  and  the  Kingdom  of  profperity 
and  peace.  Thus  he  might  affirm  that,  as  the 
the  Lawyers  term  ir,  qwcumque  via  data , a concen- 
tration of  all  the  Legiflative  powers  of  the  Empire 
into  one  Parliament  would  be  defirable : that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  diflinct  and  really  indepen- 
dent Legiflatures ; and  (perhaps  flill  more)  to  be 
preferred  to  Legiflatures,  under  whofe  feeming  inde- 
pendence there  lurked  the  pra&ical  fubferviency  of 
one. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  Lawgiver  to  have  en- 
tered on  the  plan  which  he  had  been  recommend- 
ing ; — to  have  proceeded  to  organize  the  one  im- 
perial Legiflature,  and  to  have  affigned  to  Ireland 
what  he  conceived  to  be  its  due  proportion  of 
aridocratic,  and  popular  reprefentation.  In  this 
Itage  of  the  arrangement,  I feem  to  hear  an 
Irifhman  objeft  that  his  Country  had  not,  under 
the  propofed  fyflem,  an  adequate  fhare  in  the  im- 
perial Legiflative  Councils : our  Lawgiver  would 
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affuredly  admit  the  juflice  of  fuch  a complaint, 
provided  it  were  founded  in  fact  ; but  this  he 
would  require  to  be  fhewn  : and  if  my  well-mean- 
ing Countryman  attempted  to  fubfiantiate  his  ob- 
jection by  fuggefting  that  the  Britifh  Reprefentation 
out-weighed  the  Iriih  in  point  of  numbers,  it  feems 
likely  that  he  would  expofe  himfelf  to  this  anfwer  : 
44  Your  objection  is  abfurd  : you  are  fetting  in  op- 
44  pofition  to  each  other,  parts  which  are  not 
44  politically,  or  in  faCt  oppofed  : the  quantity 
44  of  Irifh  Reprefentation  is  commenfurate  to  Irifh 
44  power,  refources,  and  contribution  : the  Britifh 
44  Reprefentation  exceeds  it  in  point  of  numbers, 
64  becaufe  in  the  cafe  of  Britain  there  is  more 
44  contribution  to  reprefent : the  reprefentation  of 
44  Britain  exceeds  that  of  Ireland  : fo,  from  the 
44  fame  reafon,  the  reprefentation  of  England  ex- 
44  ceeds  that  of  Yorkfhire,  of  Scotland,  or  of 
44  Wales ; — and  the  reprefentation  of  three  Irifh 
44  provinces  out-weighs  that  of  the  fourth.  You 
44  forget  that  if  the  reprefentatives  do  their  duty, 
44  each  will  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  whole  em- 
44  pire  to  the  advantage  of  any  part,  and  that 
64  thus  your  fears  from  the  paucity  of  Iriih 
44  Members  reft  on  a merely  imaginary  oppo- 
44  fition  of  partial  interefts  in  the  State  : your  ob- 
44  jeCtion,  if  admitted,  would  prove  infinitely  too 
44  much:  the  people  of  Yorkfhire  might  make  it 
44  as  reafonably  as  you : it  would  go  to  crumble  the 
64  empire  into  its  primeval  parts  : to  renew  the 
54  heptarchy,  or  the  odious  fyftem  of  independent 
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Si  baronial  tyrannies : it  would  aflert  that  the  leffef 
*s  part  was  entitled  to  equal  weight  and  influence 
“ with  the  greater  : but  as  we  could  not  aflent  to 
fo  abfurd  a pofition,  it  would*  if  it  proved  anything* 
u demonftrate  the  utility  of  that  feparation,  wrhich 
46  every  friend  to  Ireland  mufl  deprecate  as  the  heavieit 
4C  calamity  that  could  befal  this  country.5’ 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  {Hew  that,  thofe 
iflands  forming  but  one  empire,  it  would  be  ,de- 
firable,  if  this  were  res  integra , that  they  fhould 
have  but  one  Legiflature  : that  fuch  an  organization 
would  tend  to  fecure  and  flrengthen  the  connexion 
between  them,  and  fortify  that  empire  which  is  for- 
midably aifailed,  and  in  whofe  dangers  Ireland  mufl 
partake  ; and  that  a (hare  of  imperial  Reprefentation, 
proportioned  to  its  imperial  weight  and  burthens, 
would  be  all  that  this  country  need,  or  ought  to  re- 
cuire  ; inafmuch  as  it  would  fecure  her  a full  fhare 
in  the  common  blefiings  of  the  imperial  Conftitution. 
No  quantity  of  Irifh  Reprefentation  could  do  more ; 
and  therefore  the  (hare  conceded  were  adequate  to 
fecure  this,  to  require  a greater  portion  would  be 
unwarranted  and  abfurd. — Thefe  were  the  prelimi- 
nary grounds  which  I had  to  lay. 

But  the  prefent,  it  will  be  faid,  is  not  res  integra  : 
the  imperial  eftablHhments  are  already  formed,  and 
Ireland  is  thereby  poffefled  of,  and  entitled  to,  a 
diftind  and  independent  Legiflature. — True : and 
therefore  all  that  I have  proved  is  this:  that  by  ob- 
taining an  Union  on  juft  and  equitable  terms,  Ire- 
land would  exchange  its  diftind  Legiflature,  for 
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fuch  an  efficient  fliare  in  the  imperial  Councils,  as 
would  enfure  a full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Britifh  Conftitution,  and  would  thus  beftow  all  which 
we  fhould  originally  have  been  entitled  to  demand. 

The  exchange,  which  confers  on  Ireland  as  much 
imperial  weight  as  (lie  would  originally  have  had  a 
right  to  claim,  or  could  confidently  with  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  empire  poffef?,  cannot  be  a very  inequitable 
barter. 

The  exchange,  which  by  communicating  to  Ireland 
a full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Britifh  Con* 
ititution,  muft,  (fuch  is  the  fpirit  of  that  Conftitution.) 
at  the  fame  time  communicate  happinefs  and  freedom 
to  her  people,  cannot,  it  fhould  feem,  be  a very  de- 
finitive change.  What  more  could  her  Indepen- 
dence have  procured  her  ? 

But  we  facrificea  portion  of  our  national  fplendour. 
I admit  it ; and  make  the  facrifice  with  regret.  I al- 
low for,  I almoft  rejoice  and  triumph  at,  that  repug- 
nance with  which  this,  meafure  is  at  firft  received  : I 
agree  with  thofe  who  confider  national  pride  and  ho- 
nour asfome  fecurity  for  national  valour,  liberty,  and 
virtue.  But  let  us  look  to  our  country,  torn  with 
conflicts,  and  flamed  with  blood  : let  us  look  to 
friendly  Britain,  and  to  hoftile  France  : let  us  turn 
our  eyes  inwards  to  the  Traitors  and  Separates  who 
fwarm  amongfi  us : let  us  contemplate  the  fiate  of 
Kur ope,  and  of  the  World,  and  then  enquire,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  expedient  to  facrifice  fomewhat  of 
our  dignity,  and  exchange  our  fituation  for  one  which 
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will  fecure  and  {Lengthen  our  connexion  with  Great 
Britain,  at  a time  when  this  connexion  is  at  once  pe- 
culiarly neceffary  and  precarious  : which  will  fortify 
that  empire,  of  which  we  make  a part ; vvhofe  ruin  is 
attempted,  and  whofe  deftru&ion  muft  be  ours:  a 
fituation  which  will  fecure  to  us  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion,  with  all  thofe  benefits  which  that  admirable 
fyflem  involves. 

1 have  fuggefted  that  a ferions  objection  feems  to  lie 
to  that  theory  which  afligns  two  Legiflatures  to  one 
empire  ; and  that  fuch  a fyftem  even  appears  calcu- 
lated to  efirange  from  each  other  thofe  branches  of  the 
empire  which  are  thus  legiflatively  independent. 

But  I admit  that  the  practical  independence  of  Ire- 
land, (and  I leave  to  others  to  pronounce  whether  we 
have  enjoyed  pra&ical  Independence,)  ought  not  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  fpeculations,  perhaps  vifions,  of  a 
theoriit. 

Let  us  enquire,  therefore,  whether,  in  the  cafe  be- 
fore us,  thofe  mifehiefs,  (arifing  from  a double  Legi- 
fiature,)  which  were  probable  in  theory,  have  not  arifen 
in  fadt. 

About  eleven  years  ago  his  Majefiy  (whom  it  is 
more  than  a formula  of  loyalty  to  call  mojl  gracious ,) 
was  affiidfed  with  a temporary  illnefs,  and  it  became 
necelfary,  during  the  interval  of  indifpofition,  to  com- 
mit the  executive  authority  to  other  hands. 

The  Britifh  and  Irifh  Legiflature  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  independent.  T'he  Britifh  Lords  and 
Commons,  (if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,)  were 
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proceeding  to  form  a Regency,  invefted  with  certain 
limited  powers.  What  did  the  Irifh  Lords  and  Com- 
mons do  p— Without  waking  for  any  appointment  on 
the  part  of  Britain,  they  nominated  a Regent  for  Ire- 
land, to  whom  they  entrufted  a degree  of  authority 
different  from,  and  fuperior  to,  that  which  the  Britifh 
Regency,  if  completed,  would  have  poflfdfed. 

Let  us  confider,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this 
pradical  confequence  of  the  theory  of  two  indepen- 
dent Legiflatures  for  one  empire  : this  practical  affer- 
tion  of  Irifh  Legislative  Independence. 

It  produced — -two  independent  executives  for  one 
empire:— It  rifqued  entrufting  the  executive  autho- 
rity to  different  hands ; and  fet  different  limits,  in 
each  Illand,  to  its  power. 

Did  this  ad,  the  immediate  effed  of  our  iegiflative 
independence,  tend  to  difmember  the  parts  of  the 
empire  ? — I fhall  not  argue  fuch  a queftion  *,  but  leave 
the  fober  and  impartial  reader  to  anfwer  it  himfelf, 
and  to  colled  the  train  of  inferences  which  his  anfwer 
will  fupply. 

The  King  of  England  is  ipfofafto  King  of  Ireland  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  he  is  King  of  Ireland,  becaufe  he  is  King 
of  England. — -Trace  this  conftitutional  role  to  its  prin- 
ciple, and  what  dedudion  follows  ? — That,  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  maxim,  the  Regent  of  England  fhould 
be  Regent  of  Ireland  ; and  the  prerogative  of  the 
Britifh  and  Irilh  Executive  fhould  have  precifely  the 
fame  bounds. 

Then,  if  this  be  fo,  what  was  (in  1788)  the  effect 
of  Irifh  Legiflative  Independence  ?— .If  my  reafon 
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did  not  b.end  before  the  authority  of  even  two 
branches  of  the  Legifiature,  I fhould  fay  it  was  a vio- 
lation of  the  fpirit  of  a fundamental  maxim  of  the 
Imperial  Conftitution.  Here  we  feem  to  have  got 
out  of  the  vifions  of  theory,  into  the  plain  realities  of 
pradlice. 

It  is  no  anfwer  to  my  argument  to  tell  me  that  the  ’ 
recurrence  of  the  evil  may  be  prevented ; that  our 
Parliament  has  nothing  to  do  but  enadt  the  principle  : 

— 1 am  not  looking  for  remedies  to  this  'particular 
mfchievous  effett.  I am  tracing  the  confequence  to  its. 
caufe  : I am  deriving  it  from  a general fource , copious 
enough  to  be  the  parent  of  many  mifchiefs,  and  am 
aifcufling  the  expediency  of  drying  up  this  fource. 
To  remove  a fymptom  is  not  to  cure  the  difeafe  ; nor 
do  we  purify  a fcrofulous  habit  by  healing  up  a 
fingle  ulcer.  Alteratives  are  fometimes  neceffary  in 
bodies  politic,  as  well  as  in  bodies  natural. 

We  have  examined  the  fpirit  of  this  imperial 
maxim ; let  us  now  enquire  its  tendency  ? Why 
does  the  rule  obtain  that  the  King  of  England  is  there- 
by, virtute  corong.  King  of  Ireland  ? This  is  not  an 
arbitrary,  unmeaning,  inoperative  rule  ; its  end  is  the 
fecurity  of  the  connexion  between  the  fitter  countries. 

It  is,  whiltt  our  Legiflatures  remain  diftindt,  the  Tin- 
gle, and  perhaps  too  technical  bond,  which  conjlitu - 
tionally  holds  together  thefe  two  ittands. 

What  then,  if  it  were  not  the  adt  of  our  Lords 
and  Commons,  would  the  Irifh  appointment  of  the 
Regent  feem  to  have  done  ? To  have  fnapped  the 
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only  confiitutional  link,  which  held  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  together.  The  diftindnefs  which  an  Irifti 
Parliament  would  fo  exercife,  the  independence  which 
they  would  fo  aifert,  might,  methinks,  to  a fpecu- 
latifk,  appear  hazardous  to  the  indi vifible  folidity  of 
the  Empire,  a‘nd  lead  him  to  doubt  the  wifdom  of 
that  theory  which  aiTigned  feparate  Legiflatures  to 
conneded  countries. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  fuch  a fignal  inftance 
could  occur  of  the  fepar citing  tendencies  of  our  lcgif- 
lative  diftindnefs;  but  itfeems  a warranted  inference, 
that  the  fame  independence  which,  on  fuch  extraordi- 
nary and  rare  occafions  might  be  aflerted  at  the  rifle 
of  breaking , would,  on  more  ordinary  and  frequent 
occafions,  be  exercifed  at  the  price  of  loofening  that 
connexion,  which,  I confefs,  it  is  my  ardent  wifh  to 
preferve. 

In  1785  occurred  the  bufinefs  of  the  Commercial 
Propofitions.  I mean  not  to  attempt  difeuffing  the 
mercantile  tendency  of  that  arrangement,  or  corsfe- 
quent  propriety  of  its  (fubftantial)  rejection;  [ merely 
notice  the  tranfadion  as  another  example  of  the  effed 
of  our  legiflative  diftindnefs. 

On  what  grounds  was  Mr.  Orde’s  bill  objeded  to? 
principally  on  conftitutionai,  not  commercial  grounds. 

In  the  debate,*  Mr.  Grattan  Hates  “ a queftion, 
“ much  more  high  and  deep  than  any  commercial 
<c  one,  to  arife : the  invaluable  queftion  of  ConJUtution ; 
“ in  which  the  idea  of  proteding  duties,  and  all 

“ thofe 

* See  Wood falFs  Sketch  of  the  Debate. 
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w thofe  commercial  details  vanifh.,>  He  objects  to  the 
provifions  of  the  bill  as  ts  putting  an  end  to  the  free 
Conjiitution  of  Ireland*,”  by  virtue  of  the  fourth  of 
the  twenty  Britijh  Refolutions,  which  provides,  that 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  fhall  fubfcribe  whatever 
laws  the  Britifh  Legiflature  may  prefer; be,  refpefting 
certain  branches  of  trade,  and  refpedling  navigation. 
Mr.  Flood,  too,  refilled  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of  its 
4S  interfering  with  the  legifiative  authority  of  the  Irifh 

Parliament;  of  its  invading  both  its  internal  and 

external  legnlatton.*’ 

Now  the  Reader  cannot  but  obferve  that  this 
ground  of  oppohtion  would  not  be  weakened  by  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  propofed  fyflem:  be 
this  fyflem  never  fo  beneficial  to  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
the  grounds  for  objecting  to  it  as  derogatory  from 
the  independence  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature  would  re- 
main the  fame;  and  thus,  if  the  objection  were 
founded  in  principle  and  fa  <51,  (i.  e . if  the  fourth 
rdbiunon  did  really  derogate  from  the  authority  of 
the  Irifh  Parliament)  Ireland  could  not,  without  be- 
traying her  conftitutional  rights,  accept  a fyflem  the 
moil  palpably  and  fplendidly  beneBcial  to  her  trade, 
which  was  clogged  with  the  provifions  of  this  fourth 
refolution. 

Yet  what  after  all  were  thofe  provifions  ? Only 
that'  all  laws  made,  or  to  be  made  in  Great  Britain, 
rtfpefting  certain  matters  of  trade  and  navigation 
which  were  connected  with  that  commercial  letde- 
ment,  fhould  be  in  force  here,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Irifh  Parliament, 
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Now,  f will  afk  of  any  candid  and  impartial  man, 
whether  he  cannot  conceive  that,  to  an  ample  and 
libera!,  and  advantageous  commercial  conceflion, 
it  might  be  very  reafonable  for  England  to  annex 
thefe  conditions?  fo  reafonable  as  that  vve  could  not 
with  juftice  claim  the  concellion  without  acqtiiefcing 
in  the  condition  ? fo  reafonable,  as  that  to  omit  the 
condition,  would  be  to  negled  not  only  the  peculiar 
intereds  of  Britain,  but  the  general  intereds  of  the 
Britifh  Empire  ? 

If  this  be  fo,  what  follows?  That  our  legislative 
didindnefs  would  prevent  our  accepting  great  and 
manifed  commercial  advantages,  on  the  only  terms 
on  which  England  could  be  expefled  to  concede  them : in 
fhort,  that  our  legidative  didindnefs  would  impede 
our  national  profperity. 

Whiid  our  Parliaments  remained  didind,  the 
fider  countries  might  be  warranted  in  holding  this 
language  to  each  other:  England  might  fay  to  us, 
u unlefs  your  Parliament  will  follow  ours,  fo  as  to 
produce  a conformity  of  imperial  laws  in  pari  ma- 
teria, we  cannot  make  you  thefe  conceflions,  com- 
patibly with  our  own  commercial  fecurity to  this 
Ireland  might  reply,  “ that  thus  to  conform  to  what 
the  Britifh  Legislature  fhould  prefcribe,  would  be 
to  turn  the  Irifh  Parliament  into  a mere  regidry  of  the 
legidative  edids  of  Britain;  and  to  violate  the  recog- 
nized independence  of  the  Irifh  Legidature.” 

Neither  objedion  feems  deditute  of  weight;  but 
Union  appears  calculated  to  remove  them  both  ; by 
an  Union , adjuded  on  fair  anjJ  liberal  terms,  (and 
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which  confequently  mud  fecure  to  Ireland  an  ade- 
quate weight  and  influence  in  the  imperial  councils,) 
there  would  be  fecured  that  uniformity  of  law,  which 
would  difperfe  all  Britifh  fears  of  liberal  conceflion : 
w nil  if,  at  the  fame  time,  Ireland  would  not  regifter 
the  decrees  of  an  Engli fn  Parliament,  but  v/ould 
obey  laws  enadted  by  that  common  legiflature,  of  which 
a due  and  proportionate  number  of  her  own  Lords 
and  Commons  made  a part.  Thus  Union  feems  to 
reconcile  the  apprehenfions  of  Britain  with  the  ag- 
grand  zement  of  Ireland  ; and  commercial  advantage 
with  conftitutionai  right. 

The  idea  of  Reform  fuggelfs  another  poflible  mif- 
chief,  which,  if  it  arofe,  might  be  traceable  to  the 
diftindtnefs  of  our  Legiflature. 

Suppofe  one  of  thofe  plans  of  what  was  termed 
radical  Reform,  which,  have  been  fubmitted  to  the 
confideration  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  had  palled 
into  a law.  The  whole  fcheme  and  theory  of  repre- 
fentation  being  thus  altered,  new  powers  and  interefls 
would  arife  in  the  State:  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
would  be  altered,  probably  much  abridged  : a dr  ik- 
ing change  of  fyftem  would  take  place  : affairs  would 
run  in  a new  channel ; whether  better  or  worfe  than 
the  old  one,  it  is  befide  my  purpofe  to  enquire. 

Thus  we  fhould  have  a Legiflature  differently  con- 
ftituted  from  that  of  Britain : a Conftitution  ad- 
miniflered  on  different  principles,  and  in  a novel 
fpirit : an  Executive  Magiftrate  poflefling  a different 
degree  of  influence,  /.  e.  of  prerogative,  (for  influence 
has  in  latter  days  fupplied  the  pia.ce  of  prerogative,) 
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from  that  which -he  pofleflfed  in  England.  Thefe 
changes,  and  diffimilitudes  would  furely  tend  to 
feparate  the  two  countries  : but  thefe  changes  would 
be  the  confequence  of  our  legiflative  difiindt- 
nefs ; and  could  not  happen  if  an  Union  had  taken 
place.  But  is  Parliament  competent  to  enact  fuch 
Reform  ? I have  never  heard  their  competence 
quedioned  in  this  refpect.  Yet  it  might  be  afked, 
lhall  a reprefentative  body,  w.hofe  return  was  the 
exercife  of  certain  franchifes  poflefled  by  their  con- 
diments, turn  their  delegated  powers  againd  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  entruded,  and  impair,  by  force 
of  their  authority,  thofe  very  rights  and  privileges 
by  virtue  of  which  that  authority  has  been  con- 
ferred ? In  new-modelling  the  confiituency  of  the 
kingdom,  fuch  fchemes  of  Reform  as  we  have  feen 
propofed,  (and  they  might  have  been  adopted) 
would  neceiTarily  involve  a meddling  with  the  fub- 
fifling  rights  both  of  individuals  and  bodies  politic  ; 
an  abrogation  or  abridgment,  of  prefent  indivi- 
dual and  corporate  franchifes.  Shall  burgelfes  be 
held  competent  to  open  boroughs,  and  thus  dilute 
and  impoverifli  the  franchife  of  thofe  feled  condi- 
Uients  who  returned  them  ? Shall  knights  of  {hires, 
by  a new  chart  of  political  divifion,  turn  counties 
into  didricts,  and  confer  privilege  on  thofe  who 
had  it  not,  at  the  cod  of  thofe  who  had  ? Might 
not  an  elector,  difplaying ' the  poor  remnant  of 
elective  privilege  which  had  been  left  him,  be 
warranted  in  thus  remondrating  with  his  Repre-. 
tentative  Reformid ; “ I appointed  you  to  protect 
my  interefts  \ and,  behold  ! you  have  injured  and 
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betrayed  them.?>  Thefe,  and  fuch  like  ohje&ions, 
are  manifeflly  mfuflicient ; yet  plaufible,  perhaps, 
as  any  which  could  be  urged  agaiuft  the  competence 
of  Parliament  to  enaft  Union. 

That  the  authority  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature  has 
this  extent,  is  a point  on  which  I,  (for  my  part,) 
entertain  not  the  flightejl  doubt . My  opinion  is 
founded  on  precedent ::  on  the  mifehiefs  which  muff 
refult  from  a contrary  doctrine : on  the  exprefs  au- 
thority of  conflitutional  writers ; and  on  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  our  Conflitution. 

By  enacting  Union,  Parliament  would  do  no 
more  than  change , — it  would  not  furrender,  or 
fubvert  the  Conflitution.  This  Country  would, 
after  a legiflative  incorporation,  be  ftill  governed 
as  at  prefent  by  three  eftates,  and  her  inhabitants 
poffeffed  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  Britifh  people. 
We  fhould  find  amongfl  the  imperial  legiflators, 
Irifh  Lords  and  Commons,  bearing  to  the  whole 
Parliament  the  fame  proportion,  that  Irifh  refource 
and  contribution  bore  to  thofe  of  the  entire  Empire. 
What  conflitution  does  Ireland  enjoy  now  ? — the 
Britifh.  After  Union,  fhe  would  enjoy  the  fame  y 
if  it  be  true  that  Wales  or  Yorkdiire  now  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  that  eflablifhment ; for  as  thofe  parts 
of  the  imperial  territory  now  poffefs,  fo  would  Ire- 
land then  enjoy,  a {hare  in  the  imperial  legiflation. 

It  is  abfurd  to  fay  that  that  has  been  furrendered, 
which  is  dill  enjoyed : a legiflative  incorporation 
would  leave  the  principles  of  the  Irifh  Conflitution 
unimpaired  ; and  would  but  alter  the  means,  by 
which  thofe  principles  are  wrought  into  pra&ice, 
and  effect. 
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Therefore  to  affirm  the  competence  of  the  IriTh 
Parliament  to  conclude  an  Union,  is  merely  to  aflert 
their  right  to  change  the  Conftitution  ; and  not  to 
infinuate  that  they  have  authority  to  fubvert  it. 

This  view  of  the  fuhject  turns  the  act  for  feptenniarl 
elections  into  a direct  precedent  in  point.  Under  the 
limitations  of  that  act,  Parliament  fit  at  this  day  ; 
and  upon  its  validity  may  depend  the  force  of  all 
ftatutes  which,  fince  its  enaction,  have  palfed  for  the 
latter  years  of  the  duration  of  each  fucceffive  Parlia- 
ment. What  confufion  mufi  arife  from  impeaching 
the  efficacy  of  that  Statute  ! Yet  here  feems  to  me 
to  be  the  alternative.  If  Parliaments  have  authority 
to  change  the  Conftitution,  the  irifh  Parliament  is 
competent  to  bind  this  country  to  an  Union  ; if 
they  do  not,  (in  even  eilential  matters)  poflefs  this 
right  of  altering,  then  the  ilatute  for  feptennial  elec- 
tions is  invalid. 

There  is  no  more  afcertained,  and  fcarcely  any 
more  important,  principle  of  our  Conftitution,  than 
that  which  makes  the  Crown  of  thefe  Kingdoms  an 
hereditary  right.  His  being  heir  will  be  the  fine  qua 
non  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  fucceeding  to  the  Crown 
which  his  father  now  wrears ; who,  in  like  manner, 
mounted  the  Throne  on  the  demife  of  George  II. 
becaufe  he  was  his  heir. 

Yet,  even  this  principle  bends  before  the  fupre- 
macy  of  Parliament : even  this  principle  is  fufceptible 
of  legiflative  change. 

If 
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If  the  Legiftarure  hath  a right  to  change  the  Cor.- 
flitution,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  our  Parliament 
is  competent  to  enad  Union  ^ — but,  if  the  Legi- 
slature poffeflcd  no  fuch  right,— if,  for  example, 
they  could  not  new- model  the  fucceffion  to  the 
Crown,  (a  moll  important  conftitutional  change  in- 
deed!) then  we  fhould  be  driven  to  admit  that 
they  were  Rebels  who  conquered  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden  •,  and  that  his  Ma jelly  is  not  rightful  pcf- 
fcfibr  of  the  throne:  a dodrine  fo  ruinous,  and  full 
of  treafon,  that  I fnrink  from  inferting  it,  even  as 
an  hypothecs. 

The  conftitutional  dependence  of  our  religious 
Eftablifhment  on  the  competence  of  Parliament  to 
change  the  Conftitution,  is  a topic  which  I am  con- 
tent to  hint ; not  thinking  it  neceflary  to  enlarge 
upon  it. — That  to  change  the  eftablifhed  reiigion  * 
is  to  alter  the  Conftitution,  cannot  be  denied  by 
thofe  who  recoiled  how  blended  political  rights  are 
with  religious  opinions,  and  who  acquielce  in  the 
conftitutional  dodrine  of  connexion  between  Church 
and  State. 

To  controvert  the  right  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  to 
conclude  an  Union  is,  by  inevitable  implication,  to 
deny  the  validity  of  that  Scottilh  incorporation, 
which  was  concluded  by  the  not  more  competent 
Parliament  of  Scotland. 

When  I recoiled  that  the  uniting  of  England  and 
Scotland  was  the  late,  final,  and  deliberate  aceom- 

plifhmeat 

* As  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
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pliffiment  of  a meafure,  which,  for  more  than  tws 
hundred  years,  had  been  looked  to,  as  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  the  wealth,  ftrength,  and  tranquillity 
of  the  whole  Ifland , — ~l  hefitate  to  admit  that  doc- 
trine of  Parliamentary  incompetence,  which  mud,  at 
once,  efface  and  nullify  fo  folemn  a tranfa&ion,  and 
degrade  it,  from  a coercive  legiflative  ordinance,  to 
a merely  precarious  arrangement,  which  derives  its 
entire  efficacy  from  the  acquiefcence  of  the  Scottifb 
Nation,  and  to  which  Scotland  might,  conftitution- 
ally,  put  an  end. 

My  hefitation  encreafes,  when  I cad  my  eye  along 
the  lift  of  Cornmiffioners,  and  find  it  a roll  of  States- 
men and  of  Lawyers  ; a bright  collection  of  the  vir- 
tue, the  wifdom,  the  legal,  and  confti  nation?.!  know- 
ledge of  both  Countries.  That  thefe,  by  a&ing  under 
the  authority  of  their  refpedtive  Parliaments,  fiiouid 
have  fanctioned  the  manifeft  ufurpation,  or  overlook- 
ed the  utter  incompetence,  of  the  Scottiffi  Parliament, 
is  a fuppofition,  which  it  is  hard  to  entertain : that 
they  ffiould  have  cloathed,  in  conftitutional  forms,  a 
grofs  infringement  of  the  Conftitution,  and  bellowed 
much  pains,  and  time,  and  folemn  deliberation,  on 
the  atchieving  of  a mere  a£f  of  tyranny,  which  could 
create  no  conftitutional  obligation,  and  might  fow 
the  feeds  of  difeord,  blood,  and  infurre&ion,' — to 
fuppofe  that  they  ffiould  have  done  all  this  with 
their  eyes  open,  is  very  difficult,  and  it  is  feared y 
eafier  to  admit  that  incompetence  to  be  fo  manifeft, 
to  which  they  appear  to  have  been  fo  blind. 
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When  I read  that  <c  the  Lord  Somers  had  the 
64  chief  hand  in  projecting  this  fcheme  of  the  Union,” 
and  took  a /principal  fnare  in  framing  the  articles,  I 
fcruple  to  deny  that  competence  which  he  practically 
recognized  : I fcruple  to  impeach  the  authenticity  of 
an  a&,  which  flowed  principally  from  him  who  framed 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  Lord  Somers,  (it  is  faid,)  was  an  Engliffiman  ; 
what  was  the  competence  of  the  Scottifh  Parliament 
to  him  ? It  was  a matter  of  the  greateft  moment  to 
him,  as  an  Englilhman.  It  was  that  on  which,  as  its 
foundation,  reded  the  efficacy  of  that  Union,  of  which 
the  objeCt  was  to  promote  the  flrength,  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  whole  IJiand : that  Union,  which  could  not 
be  valid,  if  the  Scottifh  Parliament  was  incompetent ; 
and  which,  if  invalid,  would  tend  to  aggravate  the 
mifchiefs  which  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

But  befides,  I perceive  the  roll  of  Scotch  com- 
miffioners  to  contain  much  of  the  dignity,  and,  (as  mav 
be  prefumed,)  the  conditutional  knowledge  of  Scot- 
land. To  thefe  at  lead  the  objeCfxon  made  to  Somers 
will  not  lie : thefe  at  lead  were  bound  by  their  inte- 
grity, their  patriotifm,  their  intereds,  not  only  to  fe- 
cure  equitable  terms  of  Union  to  their  native  land, 
but  to  fee  that  the  Scotch  Parliament  was  not  tranf- 
greffing  its  conditutional  authority,  or  trenching  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people : to  take  care  that  they 
were  not  rearing  a fabrick,  which  had  no  conditu- 
tional foundation;  and  which  might  one  day  fall,  and 
cruffi  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  Scotland. 
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But  let  us  obferve  the  fatal,  and  fubverfive  confe- 
quences,  which  mud  refult  from  a denial  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  enad  Union. 
,On  the  validity  of  that  ad,  depends  the  title  of  his 
Majefty  to  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  it 
be  null,  there  is  no  fuch  political  being  as  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.  The  fecond  article  of  the  Union 
is  the  only  ad  of  fettlement,  which  limits,  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  the  fucceflion  to  that  United 
Monarchy,  which  the  firft  article  had  created.  If 
this  Union  be  invalid,  the  hereditary  principle  of  the 
Scotch  Conftitution  (lands  in  the  way  of  our  Sove- 
reign’s title  to  that  Crown  : his  Majefty  pofleffes  no 
dominions  north  of  the  Tweed  ; and  the  heir  to  the 
Houfe  of  Stuart  is  the  rightful  King  of  Scotland  : an 
hypothefis  which  no  loyal  fubjed  can  admit. 

The  ftatement  of  this  ruinous  inference  feems  fuf- 
ficient  to  warrant  us  in  denying  the  premises  which 
lead  to  it,  viz.  the  incompetence  of  the  Scotlifh 
Parliament,  &c.  But  this,  though  quite  fufficienq, 
is  not  ail.  The  train  of  mifchiefs  which  follow  this 
impeachment  of  the  Scotch  Union  are  very  numerous* 
If  that  incorporation  was  invalid,  whatattention,  or  ob- 
servance, is  due  by  Scotland  to  any  legiflative  ordi- 
nances which  have  been  made  ftnce  1707  ? How  is 
Britain,  how  is  England,  bound  by  the  ads  of  that  un- 
conftitutional  aftembly,  mifcalled  the  Britilh  Parlia- 
ment, which  has  been  fitting  at  Weftminfter  for  the 
laft  ninety  years?  Ads  wherein,  in  one  houfe  forty- 
five,  in  the  other  fixteen,  Jir  angers  confpired ; and 
for  aught  we  know,  (by  conftituting  the  majority) 
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brought  them  about.  What  becomes  of  the  force 
of  that  act  of  renunciation,  which  paffed  in  1783, 
and  which  Ireland  has  vainly  mi  (taken  for  the 
corner-done  of  her  Liberties,  and  Conftitution  ? 

But  I have  heard  it  fug’gefted,  that  the  Scotch 
Parliament  having  been  a body  differently  conflituted 
from  the  Iriffr,  their  competence  will  not  eftabliih 
ours.  I deny  that  any  fubftantial  difference  can  be 
fhewn,  though  fome  diftinftion  might,  between  the 
organization  of  the  Scotch  and  lrifh  Parliaments* 
Beth  legislatures  are  compofed  of  three  eftates ; and 
the  admixture  of  the  Scots  lords  and  commons, 
under  the  terms  of  Union,  with  the  Lngliih,  proves 
that  each  branch  of  the  Scottifh  legiflature  affnnilates 
with  ours. 

But  let  the  Conftitution  of  the  Scottifh  Parliament 
have  been  what  it  may,  it  cannot,  if  the  following 
authorities  have  any  weight,  have  differed  from  the 
lrifh  by  being  more  fupreme ; nor  confequently  can 
it  have  been  more  competent  than  this  latter,  to 
conclude  an  Union. 

44  The  power  and  jurifdiclion  of  the  Parliament,” 
fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  44  is  fo  tranfeendent,  and 
44  abfolufe, as  it  cannot  be  confined  within  any  bounds. 

64  Of  this  Court  it  is  truly  faid,  fi  antiquitatem 
44  fpectes,  eft  vetuftiflima : fi  dignitatem,  eft  hono- 
4c  ratiffima  : fi  jurifdidionern,  eft  ca-pacijfima” 

44  Huic  ego  nec  me/as  rerum , nec  tempora  peno” 

4th  Inflitute,  36. 

When  Sir  Edward  Coke  wrote  this,  Parliament  had 
already,  (in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three 

Children,) 
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children)  amply  exercifed  this  tranfcendent  power: 
it  had  changed  the  conftitution,  by  new-modelling 
the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  and  altering  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion  of  the  land.  This  fadt  may  ferve  as 
a comment  on  the  text  of  Coke  } who,  in  the  paffiage 
above  cited,  not  only  recognizes  their  authority  to 
this  extent,  but,  probably,  had  in  his  mind  the  com- 
petence of  Parliament  to  change  the  Conftitution , when 
he  bellowed  on  its  jurifdidlion  the  epithets  of  “ abfo- 
lute  and  tranfcendent.” 

Judge  Blackftone,  (who  wrote  fubfequently  to  the 
adls  of  Settlement  and  Union,  in  the  reigns  of 
William  the  3d,  and  Anne,)  in  treating  of  the  Par- 
liament, pronounces,  that  “ it  hath  fdvereign,  and 

uncontrollable  authority  : this  being  the  place  where 
“ that  absolute,  despotic  power , which  muft  in 
“ all  governments  rejide  fomewhere , is  intruded  by  the 
“ Conftitution  of  thefte  Kingdoms” 

Commentaries,  Book  ift,  c.  2d. 

As  circumfcribed  Defpotifm,  and  limited  abfoiute 
power  are  things,  of  which  I find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  an  idea,  I fhould  think  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  to  bind  this  Country  to  an  Union 
flow’ed,  by  inevitable  inference,  from  the  principle 
above  cited  ; and  I fhould  ftnile  at  their  fcruples,  who 
declined  inveftigating  the  utility  of  a meafure,  until 
they  fhould  firft  afcertain  whether  abfoiute  power  was 
competent  to  atchieve  it. 

Blackftone,  however,  has  faved  us  the  trouble  of 
even  fo  obvious  a deduction ; for,  following  up 
his  theory,  he  informs  us  that  Parliament  “ can 
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64  new-model  the  fucceflion  to  the  Crown  : can  al- 
44  ter  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  land ; and  can 
44  change , and  create  afrejh , even  the  Conftitution  of 
44  the  Kingdom , and  of  Parliament  them] elves ; as 
44  was  done  by  the  a ft  of  Union , rf/zi  the  federal  ftatutes 
44  for  triennial  and  feptennial  elections . It  can,  in 

44  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impojji - 
44  ble ; and  therefore  fome'have  not  fcrupled  to 
44  call  its  power,”  ( i.  e.  the  power  which  the  Con- 
ftitution has  entrufted  to  it)  44  by  a figure  rather 
44  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.”  Ibid. 

Thus,  if  the  competence  of  Parliament  be  denied 
on'  the  ground  that  Union  will  change  the  Confri - 
tution , l anfwer  from  Blackftone,  that  Parliament 
has  authority  to  change  it.  If  the  objedt  be 
that  Union  will  change  the  Conftitution  of  the  Parlia- 
ments themfelves , I reply  from  Blackftone,  that 
Parliament  is  competent  to  effedt  fuch  a change  ; 
and  if  it  be  afierted,  that  Union  is  however  not  that 
fpecies  of  alteration  in  the  Conftitution  of  the  King- 
dom, or  the  Parliament  which  our  Legiftature  is 
competent  to  bring  about,  I,  on  the  contrary, 
obferve  that  the  adt  of  Union  is  exprefsly  given 
by  Blackftone,  as  an  inftance  of  the  fort  of  changes 
which  Parliament  may  conflitutionally  effect. 

I have  heard  objedtions  to  the  competence  of 
our  Parliament  to  enadl  Union,  founded  on  por- 
tions of  Lord  Coke,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  4th 
Inftitute,  c.  1.  pages  42,  43";  but  the  didta  do  not 
feem  to  me  to  fupport  the  objedtions. 
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Lord  Coke  only  affirms  that  “ a£ts  againft  the 
“ power  of  the  Parliament  fubfequent,  bind  not,”  for 
that  “ leges  pofteriores  'prior es  contr arias  abrogant” 
Now,  as  an  a£t  of  legiflative  incorporation  will  not 
tend  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  united  Parliament, 
or  to  render  it  Jefs  Jupreme  than  the  diftin£t  legif- 
latures  are  at  prefent,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  will 
not  violate  Lord  Coke’s  maxims,  by  ratifying  a treaty 
of  legiflative  Union  : it  will  modify  the  organization 
of  the  legiflative  corps,  confoiidating  their  diftinct- 
nefs,  and  converting  them  from  two  to  one ; but  it 
will  leave  the  tranfcendent  powers  of  the  thus  modi* 
fled  affiembly  unimpaired : it  will  not  “ reftrain  the 
“ junfdidlion  and  power  of  the)y  (future)  u Parliament ,” 
which  is  what  alone,  Sir  Edward  Coke  doubts  its 
competence  to  perform.  “ Though  divers  Parlia- 
“ ments  have  attempted  to  barre,  reftrain,  fufpend, 
“ qualifle,  or  make  void  fubfequent  parliaments, 
c<  yet  could  they  never  effeft  it ; for  the  latter  par- 
u liament  hath  ever  power  to  abrogate,  fufpend, 
“ qualifle,  explain,  or  make  void  the  former,  in  the 
u whole  or  in  any  part  thereof,  notwithftanding 
“ any  words  of  reitraint,  prohibition,  or  penalty,  in 
“ the  former.”  4th  Inftitute,  43. 

And  why  is  this  fo  ? 

Becaufe,  u it  is  a maxim  in  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment,  quod  leges  pofteriores  priores  contrarias  ab- 
tc  rogant.”  1 b^d. 
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If  the  rule,  as  laid  down  in  the  former  of  thefe 
two  extra&s,  was  obfcure,  the  writer’s  meaning  might 
be  colle&ed  with  certainty  from  the  latter ; in  which 
he  afligns  the  reafon  for  this  rule.  The  rule,  un- 
doubtedly,  is  no  more  than  this,  that  a prior  Parlia- 
ment fhall  not  abridge  the  tranfcendent  fupremacy  of 
a fubfequent  one.  But  a legiflative  Union  will  not 
reftrain  the  authority  of  the  future  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment; and  therefore  may  be  concluded  without  vio- 
lating a maxim  in  the  law  of  Parliament.  Neither 
will  Union  44  make  void  fubfequent  Parliaments 
it  will  leave  Ireland  her  three  ellates : it  will  44  make 
44  void ” the  diflindlnefs  of  “ fubjequent  Parliaments” 
not  the  Parliaments  themfelves ; and  will  only  modify 
the  fyftem  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature  as  far  as  the  in- 
corporating change  renders  neceffary,  and  no  farther 
than  is  compatible  with  preferving  the  fubftance  and 
fpirit  of  our  Liberties  and  Confiitution. 

But  if  the  future,  imperial  Parliament  be  fupreme, 
may  it  not 44  abrogate ” the  treaty  of  Union,  and  re- 
peal all  the  benefits  which  its  articles  concede  to 
Ireland  ? 

Undoubtedly  that  abfolute  power  which  the  Confti- 
tution  of  thefe  kingdoms  entrufts  to  Parliament,  will 
have  this  phyfical  extent.  A Parliament  may  abufe 
its  fovereign  authority ; but  it  does  fo  at  the  rifque 
of  entitling  the  fubjeel  to  throw  off  that  government 
which  has  become  an  inftrument  of  oppreilion,  and 
recur  to  ftrft  principles,  to  refinance,  and  infurredliom 
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Parliamentary  authority  has  no  limits  known  to  the 
Confiitution  : by  the  principles  of  that  Confii union  it 
is  bmndlefs  : but  it  is  exercifed  at  the  peril  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  entrufted  ; and  they  will  be  cautious  how 
they  commit  that  extreme  abufe,  which  will  confiruc- 
tively  fu.bvert  the  Confiitution,  efface  all  artificial  re- 
gulations, and,  letting  in  the  paramount  rights  of 
human  nature,  overwhelm  the  powers  of  Parliament 
in  revolution.  At  this  rifque , I conceive  that  the  Im- 
perial legifiature  might  at  any  time  difregard  and  re- 
peal the  articles  of  Union  : but  in  the  danger  of  the 
attempt  I fee  fome  fecurity  againfi  its  being  made  *, 
and  mean  time,  in  the  identity  of  Imperial  interefts, 
in  the  Irifh  tharein  Imperial  councils,  and  in  the  due 
proportion  of  Lords  and  Commons  fent  by  Ireland  to 
the  common  legifiature,  I difcern  fome  protection  of 
Irifh  rights,  and  fome  guaranty  againfi  their  violation. 
The  Imperial  Legifiature  may  be  competent  to  dis- 
franchife  Wales  or  Yorkfhire,  or  to  violate  the  terms 
on  which  the  fifier  countries  became  united  •,  but  I fee 
no  moral  poffibility  of  their  applying  their  abfolute 
authority  to  fuch  purpofes. 

I think  I have  interpreted  truly  the  meaning  of 
Lord  Coke  ; and  to  thofe  who  adopt  a different  con- 
firu&ion,  and  turn  the  paftages,  which  I have  cited, 
into  an  obje&ion  to  the  competence  of  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament to  conclude  an  Union,  I fhould  recommend 
it — to  compare  the  doClrines  of  Blackftone  (already 
quoted)  with  their  interpretation ; and  alfo  to  confider 
well  whether  they  be  not  denying — on  the  authority 
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of  Lord  Coke,  the  validity  of  the  Scotch  Union,  arid 
the  title  ot  hiSiMajefty  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

judge  Biackltone,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  Bril 
book,  enumerates  all  the  rights  apd  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, as  bellowed  by  that  Con  dilution  under 
which  we  alfo  live.  Thefe,  according  to  him,  con  fill 
primarily  of  perfonal  fecurity,  perfonal  liberty,  and 
private  property  ; and  fubordmately  (and  as  auxiliary 
to  thofe  three  great  primary  Rights)  con  fid  of  th$ 
powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament  : the  precife  limi- 
tation of  the  Royal  prerogative  : the  right  of  applying 
to  the  Courts  of  JuPiice  for  redrefs  of  injuries : — in  cafe 
of  any  uncommon  infringement  of  the  rights  before 
mentioned,  a right  of  petitioning  the  King  or  either 
Houfe  of  Parliament  for  relief  j and,  laftly,  the  right 
of  having  arms  for  their  defence. 

In  this  enumeration,  which  profedes  to  embrace  all 
the  rights  which  Enghfh  or  Irifhmen  pollefs,  1 find  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament * cliff ed  among  ft  the 
liberties  of  the  People  ; but  I look  in  vain  for  the  right 
which  I now  hear  claimed  for  the  populace,  of  ratify- 
ing, or  reverfmg,  by  their  confentor  diilent,  the  adt 
of  their  Legiflatyire. 

In  the  Dublin  Evening  Poll  of  Saturday,  January 
26lh,f  the  following  arguments  again  ft  the  compe- 
tence 

* We  have  already  feen,  from  the  fame  writer,  how  extenfive 
:,»d  akfolute  rhefe  powers  are. 

f In  which  I find  the  following  paragraph,  which  ftrikes 
me  to  be  a grofs  libel  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  In  that  paragraph  it  is  dated 
that  “ Thurfday  night  prefented  an  interefting  feene  in  the 

“ Houfe 


tence  of  Parliament  to  eriadt  Union,  are  attributed  to 
a very  refpe&able  gentleman,  Dodfor  Browne  of  the 
College-,  and  are  called  a refutation  of  thofe  which  I 
ufed  in  Parliament,  and  have  here  repeated. 

“ Mr.  Browne  entered  into  a refutation  of  Mr. 

46  Smith’s  arguments : he  had  apprehended  at  firft  it 
“ would  be  neceflary.  for  him  to  exprefs  his  diflent 
from  the  arguments  which  that  learned  gentleman 
44  had  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  competency  of  Par- 
44  liament  to  enact  an  Union  ; but  he  was  furprized 
“ to  find  in  the  clofe  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
tc  fpeech,  that  they  both  per  fed  I y agreed  in  opinion  ; 
“ for,  at  the  long  run,  it  turned  out  that  the  learned 
4€  Gentleman  was  only  endeavouring  to  prove  that, 
cc  fo  long  as  the  Confutation  lofted,  the  Parliament  was 
66  competent  to  enadt  any  meafure  ; becaufe,  when 
“ they  violated  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature, 
<c  then  the  Conftitution  was  dijjolved 

This  argument,  as  I conceive,  proves  abfolutely 
nothing,  unlefs  we  concede  what  Dodtor  Browne  is 
made  tacitly  to  affume , and  which  I utterly  deny, 
that  to  conclude  an  Union,  is  to  violate  the  funda- 
mental 

“ Houfe  cf  Commons  ” And  what  was  this  fcene  in  ihe  Houfe  of 
Commons  ? and  who  were  the  adlors  ? the  honejl  “ gentlemen  of 
“ Ireland”  (in  that  Houfe)  “ contending  for  the  liberties  of  Ire- 
“ land,  againd  a corrupt  Minitter,  and  his  corrupt  Phalanx)* 
(in  that  Houfe :)  “patiently  maintaining  a light,  for  2 1 hours 
“ onetime,  for  18  hours  the  other,”  (the  duration  of  each  Debate ,) 
“ which  exhibited  the  itrongeil  appetites  of  political  vice  and 
“ virtue,”  (in  that  Houfe. ) 
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mental  laws  of  nature,  and  to  dhTolve  the  Confuta- 
tion. 

Blackftone  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  that 
fuch  was  the  effect  of  leglflative  incorporation  : pro- 
bably that  frivolous  writer  conceived  that  Union  only 
changed  * without  diffolving  the  Conftitution  : that  it 
only  altered  the  means  by  which  the  ends  of  the  Con- 
ftitution fhould  be  attained  : that  it  operated  not  on 
the  fuhjlance , but  only  on  the  modes  and  forms  of  our 
eitablifhment.  He  cannot  have  agreed  with  the  mif- 
reporter  of  Doctor  Browne’s  argument,  that  legifla- 
tiveiy  to  incorporate  our  Parliament  with  that  of  Bri- 
tain, would  be  to  dilfolve  the  Irifh  Conftitution  ; for 
Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  he  pronounces  Parliament  to 
be  competent  to  enadt  Union-,  and,  in  p.  161,  he 
denies  that  Parliamentary  fupremacy  can  furvive  the 
Conftitution.  f Thefe  paffages  would  be  contradic- 
tory, if  the  learned  commentator  conceived  that  10 
conclude  an  Union  would  be  to  fubvert  the  Conftitu- 
tion. 

I cannot  hefitate  to  conclude  that  the  argument 
of  this  refpe&able  and  Conftitutional  Lawyer,  Doftor 
Browne,  is  milreprefented ; for  (as  given  in  the' 
Paper;  it  proves  nothing,  unlefs  that  learned  Gen- 
tleman aifttme  that  Union  muff  d'iffoive  the  Confti- 
tution  of  this  Country  ; and  this  he  never  can  have 

intended 

* And  fo  to  change,  he  pronounces  to  be  within  the  compe- 
tence of  Parliament,  (p.  160.) 

f H;s  words  are — “ fo  long  as  the  Englifti  Conftitution  lafts, 

we  may -venture  to  aftirm  that  the  power  of  Parliament  is  ab- 
tl  folute,  and  without  control.’' 
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intended  to  cloj  fince  it  would  be  by  a fide  wind  to 
pronounce,  that  the  Conftitution  of  Scotland  has, 
for  the  lad  90  years,  been  in  a date  of  anarchy  and 
diffolution:  that  his  Majefty  is  but  King  of  England, 
and  not  of  Great  Britain  ‘ and  that  I r i ill  Indepen- 
dence, founded  on  the  aft  of  renunciation— is  a 
bafelefs  fab  pick. 

Montefquieu,  in  the  eleventh  book  44  de  1’efpnc 
u des  Lois,” — treats  44  des  lois  qui  forment  la  IE 
61  berte  politique,  dans  fun  rapport  avec  la  'cohfiitu- 
44  tion  5”  and  the  book  opens  as  follows. 

Idee  .generale. 

44  Je  didingue  les  Ids  qui  forment  la  liberte  poll * 
44  iique  dans  fon  rapport  avec  la  Conftitution , d’avec 
44  cedes  qui  la  forment  dans  fon  rapport  avec  le 
u Citoyen.  Les  premieres  feront  le  fujet  de  ce  livre 
44  ci.” 

The  Law  of  Parliament  clearly  comes  within  the 
defcrip.tion  of  thole,  on  which  this  book  profefTcs  to 
treat:  it  is  emphatically  that  fpecies  of  Laws— 44  qui 
44  forme  la  liberte  politique,  dans  fon  rapport  avec 
44  la  Conftitution.” 

Let  us  fee  then  what  Montefquieu’ $ opinion  feems 
to  be  of  the  power  of  Parliament,  as  this  opinion 
may  be  collefted  from  the  6th  chapter  of  this  book, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  Britifh  Conditution. — - 
44  Quand  les  Deputes  reprefentent  un  corps  de  peu- 
44  pie,  comme  en  Hollande,  its  doivent  rendre  compte 
44  a ceux  qui  les  ont  commis : deft  autre  chofe  lorfqu’ 
44  ils  font  denotes  comme  en  Ansleterre.” 
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The  reafon  why  the  deputies  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces are  accountable  to  thofe  who  commiffioned 
them,  is  very  obvious : it  is  becaufe  in  the  federa- 
tive congrefs  in  which  they  affemble,  they  reprefen t 
the  tov/ns  or  provinces  which  appointed  them,  much 
as  a Charge  des  Affaires  reprefents  the  date  from 
which  he  comes : but  very  dilTimilar  is  the  fituation 
of  a member  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons  : he  repre- 
fents  not  exclufively  the  condiments  who  returned 
him,  but  becomes  a part  of  the  national  reprefenta- 
tive  body  ^ and  when  Montefquieu  informs  us  that 
he  is  not  accountable  to  thofe  who  have  ele&ed  him* 
does  it  not  follow  that  thefe  electors  have  no  condi- 
tutional  right  to  ratify  or  reverfe  the  ordinances  of 
their  legidature  ? 

“ Le  grand  avantage  des  Reprefentans,  c’ed  qu’ds 
“ font  capables  de  difcuter  les  affaires  : le  peuple 
“ n’y  ed  point  du  tout  propre  : il  ne  doit  entrer 
“ dans  le  gouvernement  que  pour  choidr  fes  Repre- 
“ fentans.” — -Having  done  this,  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  Montefquieu,  is  fundtus  officio  •,  and  it 
obvioudy  incompatible  with  the  fpirit  of  his  opinions, 
to  require  their  confent  towards  confirming  the  adt 
of  their  Legidature  : indeed  it  may  be  faid  in  the 
language  of  the  fame  writer,  (c.  2.)  that  thofe  who 
claim  fuch  a privilege  for  the  populace— “ ont  con- 
fondu  le  pouvoir  avec  la  liberte  du  peuple.35 

Another  padfage  from  Montefquieu,  (c.  n.)  and  it 
is  the  lad  which  I fhall  cite,— appears  to  me  to  bear 
materially  on  the  prefent  quedion. 
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u 11  y a toujours,  dans  un  et at,  des  gens  diftingues 
*e  par  la  naiffance,  les  richefles,  ou  les  honneurs  : 
4C  mais  s’ils  etoient  confondus  parmi  le  peuple,  et 
“ s’ils  n’v  avoient  qu’une  voix,  comme  les  autres, 
“ la  liberte  commune  feroit  leur  efclavage,  et  ils 
cc  n’auroient  aucun  interet  a la  defendre,  parce  que 
<e  la  plupart  des  refolutions  feroient  contre  eux.  La 
tc  part  qu  ’ils  ont  a la  legiflation  doit  done  etre  pro- 
ce  portionnee  aux  autres  avantages  qu  ’ils  ont  dans 
tc  I’  etat : ce  qui  arrivera,  s’ils  forment  un  corps,  qui 
*c  ait  droit  d'arreter  les  enireprifes  du  peuple , comme 
cc  le  peuple  a droit  d’  arrecer  les  leurs.  Ainfi  la 
6t  puiflfance  legiflative  fera  conBee  et  au  corps  des 
“ nobles,  et  au  corps  qui  fera  choifi  pour  reprefenter 
u le  peuple 

On  the  above  paflage  I fhould  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : Firjl , that  Montefquieu  appears  to 
confider  the  lower  Houfe  of  Parliament  as  being,  to 
all  legiflative  purpofes , the  people.  Our  Lords  and 
Commons  are  exclufively  the  fubje£t  of  his  difeourfe; 
and  having  twice  deferibed  the  latter  as  46  le  peuple,” 
he  at  the  clofe  designates  them  with  more  precifion, 
as  <c  le  corps  choifi,  pour  reprefenter  le  peuple.” 
He  too  well  underftood  the  fpirit  of  our  Conftitution, 
not  to  know  that  the  Commons  real \y  reprefent  the 
people  : that  thefe  latter  poflefs  no  dirett  right  of 
legiflation  : thaq  there  lies  to  them  no  legiflative  ap- 
peal. The  members  whom  they  return  are  their 
reprefentatives,  not  their  Haves  : they  are  their  le- 
giflative plenipotentiaries,  and  not  the  mere  heralds 
pf  their  tranflent  caprice. 


Secondly , 
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p Secondly , I woqld  ohferve  that  balance  is  the  grand 
charaderiftick  of  our  Conftitution:  that-  the  privileges, 
of  our  nobles  have  the  preferving  of  this  equilibrium 
for  their  object ; and  that  whatever  fafety  and  pro- 
tection their  legiQative  control  and  diftindnefs  af- 
fords to  the  national  ariftocracy,  would  fink  and  be 
deftroyed,  (and  overturn,  in  its  tall,  the  balance  of 
our  Conftitution,)  if  the  principle  were  once  ad- 
mitted, which  fubjeds  the  decrees  of  our  Parliament 
to  the  revifion  of  our  populace:  which  pradically 
declares  our  Lords  to  be  a ufelefs  (late  excrefcence  ; 
and  refers  the  ultimate  fandion  of  our  laws  non  ad 
populum,  fed  ad  piebem. 

44  it  may  here  perhaps  be  a digreiTion  neither  in 
Ci  itfelf  absolutely  improper,  nor  entirely  ufelefs  for 
u illuftration  of  the  fubjed  before  us,  to  obferve  that 
41  the  Br itifh  Conftitution  is  a compojition  of  all  the 
44  legal,  Jimpk  forms • acknowledged  by  the  Greeks : 
44  monarchy,  oligarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 
44  Monarchy  with  us  perfedly  accords  with  the 
44  Grecian  fenfe  of  the  term.  The  Lords  form  the 
44  oligarchial  part  of  the  Conftitution;  and  the  Houfe 
44  of  Commons  properly  the  ariftocracy  ; being 
44  compcfcd  of  peribns  eleded  by  the  people  to  legi- 
44  Jlative  authority , for  merit,  real  or* fuppofed.  The 
44  demccratical  principle , equal  law , or  in  the  Greek 
44  term,  Ifonomy,  Angularly  pervades  the  whole 
rendering,  with  exceptions  too  rare  and  trivial  to 
merit  notice,  the  higheft  ranks  of  the  44  people  fub- 
44  jed  to  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  burdens  and  the 
“ fame  judicature  with  the  meaneft  citizen.  Rights 

44  of 
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6i  of  election,  trial  by  jury,  and  parijh  and  ty  thing  of ~ 
*6  fees , together  with  the  right  cf  addrefftng  and  pe- 
u titioning  either  the  executive,  or  any  branch  of  the 
' “ legiflature,  form  a large  democrat: cal  power , more 
*6  wifely  given , and  more  wifely  bounded , notwithftand - 
“ defers,  than  in  any  other  government  that 

*e  exifted." 

The  above  pafiage,  which  I have  extracted  from 
Mr.  Mitford’s  excellent  and  phrlofophical  hiftory  of 
Greece,*  fee  ms  to  Ripply  the  following  obfervations : 
Firft , that  a conftitution  which  is  compounded  ot  the 
limple  forms,  cannot  admit  that  principle  of  a ne- 
ceflity  for  plebeian  fanclion  to  legiflative  decree?, 
which  would  fimplify  this  mixed  government  to  a 
turbulent  (democracy  : Secondly , that  from  perfons 
inyefted  with  “ legiflative  authority there  cannot 
lie  an  appeal  to  thofe  who  cloathed  them  with  fuch 
authority;  for  if  there  did,  this  appellate  jurifdidlion 
would  in  fa£l  be  the  legiflature. — Thirdly,  that  when 
the  hiftorian  was  defining  the  democratic  power, 
which  our  Conflitution  has  conferred  on  the  bod)r 
of  the  people ; he  would  not  have  omitted  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a branch  of  it,  as  the  right  (now  claimed 
on  behalf  of  our  populace -f)  of  ratifying  or  reverfing 
the  decrees  of  their  legiflature,  by  their  approbation 
or  diffent - He  would  not,  I fay,  have  omitted  it, 
if  he  concei  ved  it  to  ex  ill. 

Having 


* Vol.  i.  p.  231. 


* -f  See  Bar  Debate — -County  and  City  Refolutions — An  Ad- 
el refs  to  tbe  People — Pamphlets-Anti  unions— And  Anti-uni- 
onift’s  pafiiiu, 
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Having  thus  confidered  the  queftion  of  parliamen- 
tary competence  on  the  grounds  of  precedent,  and 
authority,  as  well  as  of  the  mifchiefs  to  which  a de- 
nial of  it  would  tend,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  dif- 
cufs  it  upon  principle. 

In  fadfc  this  has  already  been  dene  very  ably,  and 
fatisfa&orilyq  by  the  author  of  a pamphlet,  entitled, 
“ Reafons  for  adopting  an  Union;”  nor  have  I found 
it  poflibie  altogether  to  avoid  the  difcuflion  of  prin- 
ciples, whilft  I was  more  peculiarly  arguing  the 
queftion  on  precedent  and  authority.  Indeed,  had 
it  even  been  poflibie,  I fhould  not  have  tried  to  avoid 
feafoning  in  this  manner  the  infipidity  of  fuch  en- 
quiries. 

Are  not  thofe  waiters  founded  in  principle , who 
aflerc  with  Blackftone,  that  “ abfolute,  defpotic 
“ power  muft,  in  all  Governments,  re  fide  fomc- 
“ where  ? Undoubtedly  they  are  ; and  thofe  very 
perfons,  who  deny  the  competence  of  the  Legif- 
Jature  to  enadk  Union,  yet  recognize  a power  in 
the  populace  of  fandtioning  this,  or  any  meafure 
by  their  exprefs  confent,  i.  e.  ( not  very  conforma- 
bly to  the  mixed  nature  of  our  Conftitution,)  they 
lodge  with  the  populace  the  abfolute  power  of  the 
State. 

If  defpotic  power  muft  refide  fomewhere,  it  only 
remains  to  enquire  where  our  Conftitution  has  placed 
it.  With  the  King  ? No.  With  the  Lords  ? No. 
With  the  people  ? No.  The  Britifh  fyftem  has 
lodged  the  Defpotifm  of  the  'State,  conjointly  with 
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the  King,  the  Nobles,  and  the  People;  acting  by 
their  reprefentatives  in  Parliament. 

Is  not  Parliament  the  Sovereign  authority  of  the 
State  ? Gan  any  thing  be  imagined  fuperior  to  the 
Sovereign  ? And  do  not  thofe  who  inveft  the  body 
of  the  people  with  the  power  of  atchieving  that  by 
their  content,  which  they  deny  the  Parliament  to  be 
competent  to  perform,  fet  the  populace  above  the 
Sovereign  power  of  the  State  ? Who,  but  an  Irish- 
man, could  underftand  this  fnbordinate  fupremacy  of 
Parliament  ? 

But  fuch  dodrine  involves  fomething  far  more 
mifchievous  than  a blunder  : it  fub verts  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Conftitution  : makes  the  populace  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  Government  a Democracy.  Le 
people  le  veut — (hould  form  the  mobbiih  alfent  to 
public  Ads  : le  people  s’avifera  is  a form,  for  which, 

I fear,  there  would  be  little  need  ! 

If  the  many- headed  monfter  is  thus  to  guard  the 
Conftitiuion,  and  become  Viceroy  over  its  foverriea 
parliament,— -if  it  is  to  be  invefted  with  a legiilative 
Veto,  better  would  it  be,  to  appoint  Tribunes  at 
once.  The  interpofuion  of  fuch  a Magiftracy  would 
{often  the  exercife  of  this  tumultuary  power  : wc 
fhould,  befides,  know  the  nature  of  the  Govern- 
ment beneath  which  we  lived  ; and  not  delude  oar- 
felves  by  the  refemblance  of  a mixed  CohQfttiftoa, 
whilft  in  fad  we  were  the  {laves  of  a defpotic  demo- 
cracy. 

In  ftiort,  if  we  mu  ft  change  our  Government 
for  a Republic,  I wifli  it  to  be  done  openly  : t?uc 
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1 am  far  from  defirous  of  fuch  a change.  1 learned 
from  the  text  of  Montefquieu,  before  I had  yet  pe- 
rufed  the  bloody  commentary  of  France,  that  44  la 
44  Democratic,  et  l’ariftocratie  ne  font  point  des 
4 Ftats  fibres  : il  eft  vrai  que  dans  Ies  Democraties 
44  le  people  paroit  fairs  ce  qu5  il  veut  *,  mais  la  li- 
44  bene  politique  ne  confifte  point  a faire  ce  que  I’on 
46  veut : la  libe  te  politique  ne  fe  trouve  que  dans  les 
44  gouvernemens  moderes”  1 therefore  cling  to  our 
mixed  and  moderate  Constitution  *,  and  to  the  Sove- 
reignty of  our  Parliament,  as  one  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  Hands : I deprecate  a Republic  * but  if 
we  muft  have  one,  1 at  leaft  wifti  that  we  may  not 
be  entrapped  by  a Republic  in  difguife.  But,  for- 
« footh,  it  is  only  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  (fuch 
as  this  of  Union)  that  thefe  millions  of  Ephori  claim 
to  review  the  decifions  of  their  Sovereign  Legifia- 
ture  *,  and  deny  the  competence  of  Parliament  to 
make  laws  without  their  exprefs  confent  !*  That  is 
to  fay,  the  populace  are  under  certain  circumftances* 
constitutionally  entitled  to  dictate  to  their  Parlia- 
ment *,  and  the  fume  populace  are  to  decide  whether 
thofe  circumftances  have  arifen  1 — The  populace  is 
to  refolve  itfelf  into  a committee  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion, to  enquire  whether  their  right  of  popular  def- 
potifm  has  accrued  ; and  by  the  report  of  this  Mob— 
is  their  title  to  be  afcertained  ! 

I have  always  understood  that  our  Nobility 
formed  an  independent  branch  of  the  Sovereign 

power 


* See  Anti-union,  No.  14. 


power  of  the  State  : as  independent  of  the  po- 
pular branch,  as  this  latter  was  of  it.  Montefqaieu 
informs  me  that  the  Peers  fhould  not  be  confounded 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  but  fhould  form 
a part  “ un  corps,  qui  ait  droit  d’arreter  les  en- 
treprifes  du  peuple.” — -Methinks  in  the  fyftem  which 
requires,  towards  ratifying  an  ad  of  Parliament, 
the  exprefs  confent  of  the  body  of  the  people,  I 
difcern  a plain  fubverfion  of  the  independence  of 
the  ariftocracy, 

I fee  their  privileges  loft  and  fvvallowed  in  the 
claims  of  the  remaining  claftes  of  the  people  : I find 
that  authority  of  our  nobles,  which  ought  to  be- 
lance  the  power  of  the  people,  kick  the  beam  : in 
the  exorbitant  liberty  of  the  populace,  I behold  the 
flavery  of  the  Peerage  •,*  and  I lament  over  the  def- 
trudion  of  that  legiflative  equilibrium,  on  which  de- 
pends the  freedom  and  excellence  of  our  Conftitu- 
tion. 

I have  always  fancied  that  the  King  was  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Sovereign  legiflature;  but  the 
writers  of  the  day  inform  me,  that  “ the  Parliament,’* 
(confiding  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons)  46  will 
<c  ufurp,  if  they  aftume  a power  to  enad  a certain 
sC  law,  called  Union,  without  the  exprefs  confent  of 
“ the  people.,,'f 

Here  we  behold  the  independent  Crown,  as  well 
as  the  independent  Peerage,  made  fubfervient  to  the 
vvifhes  of  a domineering  populace. 

g The 

* “ S’ils  etoient  confondus  parmi  le  peuple,  la  liberte  com- 
mune feroit  leur  efclavage.”  Montefquieu. 

t See,  amongft  other  Publications,  Anti-union,  No.  14, 
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The  Lords  make  a part  of  the  people  ; and  no 
lefs  a men  than  Montefquieu  conceives,  that,  towards 
preferving  their  liberties,  and  maintaining  the  Conjli - 
tution , it  is  necedary  that  they  fhould  not  be  mingled 
in  the  common  mafs  of  population,  but  that  they 
fhould  opine  diftindlly,  and  independently ; and  fhould 
check,  as  well  as  be  checked  by,  the  other  claffes  of 
the  community.  This  mutual  control  is  practica- 
ble, lb  long  as  the  populace  do  not  pretend  to  legi- 
flate,  fave  by  their  reprefentatives  but  what  be- 
comes of  this  reciprocal  check,  if  we  admit  the  doc- 
trines of  the  day,  that  the  noble  portion  of  the 
people  having  concurred  with  King  and  Commons 
in  cnadling  a certain  meafure,  an  appeal  lies  from 
thefe  independent  Nobles,  to  the  lefs  dittinguifhed  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  ? 

But  Legiflators  (it  is  faid)  are  only  competent  to 
make  laws  under  the  Conftitution  : they  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  the  eltablifhment  itfelf. 

What  a vain  and  idle  diftindlion  ! how  unfupport- 
ed  either  by  reafon  or  by  fadts  ! The  Habeas  Corpus 
adt — the  adt  of  Settlement — the  bill  of  Rights — 
(the  Reader’s  memory  will  readily  enlarge  this  lift,) 

have 

* Montefquieu  thinks  they  fhould  no  otherwife  interfere. — 

11  y avoit  un  grand  vice  dans  la  plupart  des  anciennes  Repub- 
liques ; c’efl  que  le  peuple  avoit  droit  d’y  prendre  des  refolutions 
adtives:  il  (le  peuple)  ne  doit  entrer  dans  le  gouvernemeni,  que  pour 
choifir  fes  Reprefentans  and  we  have  already  feen  that  he  does 

not  hold  thefe  Reprefentatives  to  be  acc©untable  to  their  Con- 
stituents. 
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have  thefe  legislative  ads  no  connexion  with  the 
Constitution  ? or  if  they  have,  were  the  Parliaments 
incompetent  to  enadt  them  ? 

This  filly  limitation  of  the  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment ('filly,  becaufe  the  laws  of  a country  are  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  Constitution  *)  is  exadly 
comformable  to  the  dodrine  preached  by  Paine,  and 
pradifed  by  the  French.  It  is  that  profound  and 
modefl  StateSman,  Mr.  Paine,  who  has  informed  us 
of  the  different  functions  of  the  firfl  and  fecond,  (the 
constituent  and  legislative,)  affemblies  of  France. — - 
The  former,  he  fays,  was  appointed  to  make  a Confli - 
tution : the  latter — to  legijlate , according  to  forms  pre- 
ferred. 

This  may  be  the  constitutional  theory  of  France  ; 
but  it  is  not  that  of  Britain.  Ours  is  not  one  of 
thofe  obstinate  and  incorrigible  fyftems,  which  muft 
hobble  on  through  ages,  accumulating  abufes,  or 
only  getting  rid  of  them  by  periodical  revolution  : 
Our  Constitution  admits  the  principle  of  felf-correc- 
tion  : Steady  to  its  objects,  which  are  freedom  and 
good  order,  it  purfues  the  path  which  the  period 
fupplies,  for  their  attainment  •,  and  pofleffes,  in  the 
boundlefs  competence  of  its  legislature,  the  means, 
as  it  rolls  its  bleflings  through  ages,  to  posterity,  of 
peaceably  and  imperceptibly  adapting  itfelf  to  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arife  : of  attending,  with  fuitable 

provifions, 

* Montefquicu  was  aware  of  this,  when  he  treated  of  the  Con- 
flitution  of  England  under  the  head  il  des  lois  qui  forment  la 
liberty  politique  dans  fon  rapport  avec  la  Constitution.” 
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provifions,  the  fucceftive  changes  of  powers,  and  in- 
terefts,  manners  and  opinions,  and  of  keeping  pace 
with  time,  by  fafe  and  gradual  innovation. 

But  it  is  faid  that  if  the  legiflature  be  defpotick, 
it  is  tyrannical.  Yet  thole  who  raife  this  objection, 
propofe  a fyftem,  which  does  not  abridge  the  defpo- 
tifm,  but  merely  transfers  it  from  Parliament  to  the 
populace. 

They  ordain  a legiflative  appeal  from  the  three 
Eftates  to  the  people  : from  the  Sovereign  to  the 
fuBjed. 

By  Solon’s  Conftitution,  (againft  his  own  defire, 
but  agreeably  to  the  rooted  prejudices  of  his  country) 
“ to  every  free  Athenian  was  preferved  his  equal 
66  vote  in  the  affembly  of  the  people , which  (affembly) 
“ remained  fupreme , in  all  cafes  legiflative,  &c. — A 
“ foundation  of  evil  (adds  the  Hiftorian*)  fo  broad, 
46  that  all  the  wifdom  of  Solon's  other  Regulations  was 
44  weak  againjl  it.  Tet  his  other  Regulations  were  re - 
44  plete  with  wifdom 

Now  thofe  who  infift,  in  certain  cafes,  on  the 
neceflity  for  popular  affent,  to  ratify  legiflative  ads, 
feem  to  me  to  render  the  affembly  of  the  people  fupreme 
in  legiflative  cafes ; and  thereby  not  only  to  lay  an  in- 
curably broad  foundation  of  evil,  but  directly  to  vio- 
late the  principles  of  our  mixed  Conftitution. 

Abfolute  power  muft  exift  in  every  (late.  In  mo- 
narchies it  refides  with  the  King:  in  Oligarchies  and 

Aristocracies, 

* Mitford. 

f Which,  whether  they  have  arifen,  the  people  is  itfelf  to 
judge. 
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Aridocracies,  with  the  Nobles  and  eminent  men  ; and 
in  Democracies,  with  the  People. 

In  the  Britifh  Conditution  the  fame  abfolute  power 
exifts  •,  but  it  is  didributed  between  the  King,  the 
great  men,  and  the  body  of  the  people.  In  this  dis- 
tribution, and  net  in  the  limited  or  controllable  authority 
of  the  Sovereign  legislature,  is  found  the  Security  for  the 
public  freedom  ; and  the  anfwer  to  thofe  who  afk  what 
difference  there  is  between  the  defpotifm  of  five 
hundred  legiQators,  and  that  of  a fingle  Nero  ? 

The  Sovereign  Legiflature  of  a mixed  Government 
is  compofed  of  bodies  extracted  from  the  various 
orders  and  intereds  in  the  State  ♦,  and  the  branches 
of  this  Legiflature  being  independent  of  each  other, 
no  concurrence  can  be  obtained,  nor  confequently 
any  a dt  of  fovereignty  be  performed,  except  on  the 
terms  of  a compromife,  in  which  the  intereds  of 
all  parties  are  duly  confulted  *,  as  well  the  intereds  of 
the  didindt  legidative  bodies  themfelves,  as  of  thofe 
more  publick  and  national  interefts,  which  they  re- 
fpedfively  reprefen  t. 

Thus  the  fubjedts  of  the  Britifh  Conditution  are 
governed  (as  the  fubjedts  of  every  date  mud  be)  by 
a fovereign,  and  abfolute  power  *,  but  in  the  didribu- 
tion  of  this  defpotifm,  the  Britifh  fubjedt  finds  his 
fecurity  againd  its  being  abufed. 

He  is  governed  by  a Legidature,  compofed  of  the 
various  intereds  of  the  State,  and  confequently  where 
every  intered  is  proredted  from  tyranny  and  invafion  : 
he  is  governed  by  legiflators,  who,  by  the  principle  of 

equal 
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equal  law,  are  fubjeft  to  the  burthens  or  punifhments 
which  they  impofe  : he  is  governed  by  rulers,  whole 
interefts  identify  with  his  own  ; and  by  a defpatifm 
which  is  fo  lodged,  as  be  harmlefs. 

The  difference  between  the  defpotifm  of  the  Britifn 
legifiature,  and  a tyranny,  confifts  in  that  principle  of 
mutual  check,  and  balance,  which  pervades  the  legif- 
lative  body.  But  this  balance  (which  is  the  fecurity 
of  the  fubje£ts  liberty,)  is  at  once  fubverted,  by  that 
fafhionable  fytiem  which  difputes  the  competence  of 
the  three  eftates,  and  would  vefl  the  right  of  legiilative 
fupremacy  with  the  body  of  the  people. 

But  if,  fpite  of  the  fecurity  afforded  by  its  frame, 
and  compofuion,  the  Legifiature  fhould  at  any  time 
tyrannize,  muff  the  people  patiently  endure  oppref- 
fion  ? 1 am  far  from  maintaining  any  fuch  do&rine. 

There  are  extreme  cafes,  where  an  oppreffed  people 
would  be  warranted  in  rifmg  again  It  its  tyrants,  and 
{baking  off  their  yoke  : buc  they  would,  in  doing  fo, 
be  exercifing  no  rights  conferred  by  the  Conftitution  ; 
but  recurring  to  the  paramount  and  unalienable 
rights  of  human  nature. 

I only  contend  that  a right  of  revolt  is  not  a con- 
fiitutional  privilege  ; but  on  the  contrary  refults  from, 
and  pre-fuppofcs,  the  deftrudftion  of  the  Conftitution  : 
that,  whilft  the  political  fabric  holds  together.  Parlia- 
ment is  abfolutc,  and  without  control  :*  that  to 
doubt  its  competence,  is  to  doubt  the  exigence  of  the 

Conftitution  ; 


* Blacldlone’s  Commentaries,  p.  161. 


Conftitution  ; and  that  From  its  decrees  there  lies  no 
appeal,  but  to  the  fword. 

Parliament  being  the  only  organ  of  thefovereign  will, 
which  the  political  fyftem  of  thefe  countries  has  re- 
cognized, an  Union,  however  beneficial  or  neceffary, 
could  be  no  otherwife,  than  by  Parliament,  confti - 
tutionally  brought  about  *,  inafmuch  as  that  u devo- 
lution of  power”  from  the  three  eftates  “ to  the 
people  at  large,”  which  a denial  of  Parliamentary 
competence  muft  imply,  would  “ include  in  it  a diffo- 
“ iution  of  the  whole  form  of  Government:  reduce 
“ all  the  members  to  their  original  ftate  of  equality ; 
“ and,  by  annihilating  the  fovereign  power,  repeal 
“ all  pofitive  laws,  and  compel  us  to  build  afrefli 
“ upon  a new  foundatian.”* 

Surely  we  fnall  hefitate  to  deny  the  competence  of 
Parliament,  fince  in  doing  fo  we  overturn  the  fair 
edifice  of  our  Conftitution,  and  fubftitute  mifrule  and 
anarchy,  for  order. 

What  then  are  the  limits  of  legiflative  dominion  ? 
In  the  Conflitution,  none.  Parliamentary  authority 
has  no  boundary,  but  revolt. 

If  an  Union  with  Great  Britain  appear  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  country,  it  is  to  be 
prefumed  that  we  fhall  not  take  arms  againft  our 
own  profperity,  and  difTolve  that  Conftitution,  by 
whofe  difTolution  alone  we  can  terminate,  or  abridge, 
the  omnipotence  of  our  Legiflature.  Thus,  I am 
warranted  to  difeufs  the  advantages  of  Union  ; fince 
I cannot  Chew  this  meafure  to  be  ferviceable  to 

Ireland, 


* Blackftone’s  Commentaries,  page  . 
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Ireland,  without  at  the  fame  time  proving  that  Par- 
liament  is  competent  to  atchieve  it. 

No  a 61  that  is  beneficial,  can  be  illegitimate : no 
legiflature  can  be  incompetent  to  procure  the  happL 
nefs  of  the  nation.  A contrary  dodtrine  would  arrelt 
Government  in  its  progrefs  to  the  end,  for  the  at' 
tainment  of  which,  it  was  originally  framed. 

The  opponents  of  Union  never  fail  to  defcribe  it 
as  a iurrender  of  Irifh  Independence  : permit  me  here, 
once  for  all,  to  deny  the  juftice  of  this  defer iption  : 
Union  is  no  Surrender  of  our  national  Independence  : 
it  is  merely  an  incorporation  of  our  national  diltindt- 
nefs. — To  blend  two  fubftances  together,  is  not  to 
lefTen  the  quantity  of  either  *,  and  fo  far  am  I from 
conceiving  that,  by  legislative  incorporation,  we  Shall 
Iurrender  our  independence,  that,  on  the  contrary,  my 
opinion  is  that  we  (hall  encreafe  it  j — if  a full  and  real 
participation  in  the  privileges  of  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion  be  independence.  Union  is  merely  a local  trans- 
fer of  our  Legiflature:  a changing  of  the  centre,  from 
which  its  power  Shall  emanate : it  is  no  annihilation 
of  the  free  fpiric  of  our  Conduction  : 


“ Morte  carent  animz,  —femperque,  prlore  relit?,  d 
C{  Sede>  tiovis  demibus  habitant,  vhunfque,  receptt.” 


But  it  is  objedted  that  in  this  transfer,  we  abridge 
the  numbers  of  our  legiilative  body.  The  objedtion 
;s  anfwered  by  obferving,  that,  if  equitable  terms  of 
Union  be  propofed,  we  (hall  cledt,  to  the  common 
a Sufficient  number  of  Lords  and  Corn- 
protecting  weight  in 


legislature, 
mans,  to  give  us  an  adequate 


the 
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the  imperial  Councils ; and  thus  (hall  have  as  good 
iecurity  for  partaking  fully  in  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
mon Conftitution,  as  is  poffe-ffed  by  the  population 
of  any  territory  in  the  Empire, — Do  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  in  their  prefent  horde  of  Legiflators,  find  a 
furer  guaranty  of  freedom  and  prote&ion,  than  (to 
recur  to  our  hackneyed  example)  is  pofTefied  by  thofe 
of  Yorkfhire  ?— -Yet  thefe  latter  (land  at  prefent  in  the 
very  fame  fituation  in  which,  if  an  Union  on  fair  terms 
toere  concluded,  we  fhould  (land  : their  representa- 
tives form  part  of  the  Britifh  legiflature:  their  interefts 
form  a part  of  the  common  intereft  of  Britain. 

It  has  often  (truck  me,  that  if  any  perfon  were  to 
come  in,  during  the  height  of  a Debate  upon  the  fab- 
led of  Union,  and,  ignorant  what  the  intended  mea- 
fure  was,  were  to  hear  it  reprobated  as  a bafe  furren- 
der  of  our  Liberties  and  Conftitution,  he  would  never 
guefs  that  the  only  queftion  was,  Whether  or  not  we 
fhould  incorporate  with  Britain?  he  would  never  guefs 
that  the  meafure,  which  was  reprefented  as  being  fo 
mortal  to  our  Liberties  and  Conftitution,  would  nor 
only  leave  us  under  the  mixed  government  of  three 
eftates,  and  epnfeqUently  leave  the  Irifh  fubjeft  pojfejfed 
cf  whatever  liberty  is  fecured  to  him  at  prefent , but 
would  put  us  at  otlce  into  the  at^ua  landfall  pofleflion 
of  the  beft  and  freeft  Conftitution  upon  earth. 

Much  of  what  is  urged,  as  argument,  againft  an 

Union,  feems  founded  on  this  erroneous  notion 

that  the  incorporation  between  the  Sifter  Countries 
would  be  merely  -legiflative ; but  that  their  interefts 

ftill 
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ftiil  would  remain  diftinCL — On  tnie  weak  foundation 
reft  the  fears  of  thofe,  who  fuppofe  that,  after  Union, 
the  interefts  of  all  Ireland  would  be  facrificed  to  the 
fordid  and  narrow  views  of  an  Englifh  manufacturing 
town  ! — Why  fhould  we  apprehend  that  the  interefts 
of  Ireland,  any  more  than  thofe  of  an  equal  portion 
of  Engliffi  territory,  fhould  after  Union  be  facrificed 
to  the  felffthnefs  of  a Tingle  manufacturing  town  ?* 
No  : if  thefe  countries  fhall  ever  be  confolidated  into 
one,  a wife,  imperial  Minifter  will  thenceforth  officiate 
at  no  faerifice  but  that  of  local  prejudices  to  gene- 
ral profperity:  of  national  fordidnefs,  to  imperial 
welfare. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucefter  has  caft  fome  merited 
ridicule  on  that  narrownefs,  which  could  alone  give 
room  for  fuch  apprehenfions  as  I have  been  remov- 
ing.— His  words  are  thefe : “ But  Ireland  is  more 
“ advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  trade  to  the  Weft 

ce  Indies  : — therefore  ? therefore  we  muft  deny 

“ our  own  people”  (i.  e . the  Irifh)  cc  the  benefit  of 
trading,  becaufe  they  are  advantageoufly  fituated 
for  carrying  it  on  1 this  is  a weighty  argument ! 
Briftol,  for  inftance,  is  better  fituated  for  the  Irifh 
“ trade  than  London  ; therefore  let  us  Londoners 
petition  that  the  port  of  Briftol  may  be  locked 
“ up  V9  f 

The 

* I allude  here  to  a paflage  in  one  of  the  bed  pamphlets  which 
has  appeared  again!!  an  Union,  written  by  my  friend  (as  I hope 
he  will  permit  me  to  call  him)  Mr.  Jebb. 

Dean  Tucker’s  Propofal. 


The  above  pafiage,  and  others  in  the  fame  work, 
are  the  more  deferving  of  attention,  becaufe,  being 
intended  to  reconcile  theEnglifh  mind  to  an  Union, 
they  imply  (and  will  all  be  found  to  do  fo)  that  fuch 
an  incorporation  muft  inevitably  promote  the  commercial 
interefts  of  Ireland ; and  proceed  to  (hew,  that  this 
can  be  no  objection  in  the  eyes  of  found  policy, 
but  only  in  thofe  of  felf-intereft. 

But  does  Mr.  Pitt  coincide  in  opinion  with  the 
Dean  ? I (hall  leave  that  enlightened  minifter  to  an- 
Tver  for  himfelf.  “ I will  fay  that,  for  an  hundred 
years,  this  country  has  followed  a very  narrow 
w policy  with  regard  to  Ireland.  It  manifefted  a 
“ very  abfurd  jealoufy  concerning  the  growth,  pro- 
duce,  and  manufacture  of  feveral  articles.  I fay 
u that  thefe  jealoufies  will  be  buried  by  the  plan”  of 
(Union)  cc  which  is  now  to  be  brought  before  you.”* 

• — I can  entertain  no  fears  that  the  ftatefman  who 
thinks  thus  liberally,  and  (peaks  thus  frankly,  will, 
after  an  Union,  make  “ the  influence  of  all  Irifh 
Members  fubmit  to  the  mechanics  of  a fingle 
« Engliih  town.”f — It  would  be  againft  the  interefk 
of  the  empire,  that  hifh  influence  (hould  fo  yield  ; 
and  there  needs  not  any  partiality  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pitt  towards  Ireland,  to  prevent  him  from  facri- 
ficing,  to  the  narrow  views  of  a fingle  town , the 
general  interefts  of  that  empire  which  is  entrufted  to 
his  care. 

Let 

* See  Mr.  Pitt's  fpeech  on  die  queftion  of  Union,  as  given  in 
the  Star  of  January  24th. 
f Mr.  Jebb’s  Reply. 
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Let  the  reader  continually  keep  in  mind,  tha$ 
Union  will  give  a common  intereft  to  both  countries  \ 
and  he  will  find  this  principle  capable  of  repelling 
much  of  what  is  urged  againft  the  meafure.— -Let 
him,  at  leaft,  call  upon  thofe  who  are  fo  clamorous 
againft  Union,  to  prove  that  it  will  not  produce  this 
identity  of  interefts. 

A confiderable  clamour  has  been  railed  againft 
thofe  who  avow  an  opinion,  fuch  as  mine,  upon  the 
prefent  queftion ; and  this  I think  the  more  indif- 
ereet,  becaufe  an  attentive  infpe&ion  of  the  ranks  of 
Anti- union,  though  it  brings  many  moft  refpeft- 
able  perfons  to  my  view,  does  not,  on  the  whole, 
imprefs  me  with  the  idea  of  a wife  battalion,  difin- 
tereftedly  enlifted  in  the  caufe  of  patriotifm,  and 
public  fpirit.  I defcry  fome  Jacobins  and  Sepa- 
ratifts  amongft  them ; and  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
fuch  oppofition,  with  the  affertion  that  the  meafure 
is  deadly  to  Britifh  connexion,  and  internal  peace ; 
and  is  diredtly  calculated  to  further  the  views  of 
France.  If  fo,  why  do  Democrats  and  Separatifts 
oppofe  it  ? I behold  Ambition  wrapping  itfelf  in  a 
thin  difguife  of  patriotifm,  and  profefTing  to  refift  the 
meafure  out  of  love  to  Ireland,  when  in  truth  it  is 
refifting  it  cut  of  love  to  felf.  Thefe  patriots  perceive 
that  Union  drops  the  curtain  on  their  views  : puts  a 
flop  to  contraband  advancement : fhakes  the  dear 
profitable  jobbing  fyftem  to  its  foundations  ; and 
throws  thefe  intended  great  men  back,  upon  the  un- 
afpiring  ranks  of  mere  vulgar  integrity,  diligence,  and 
information,  which  they  were  fo  accuflomed  to  out- 

ilrip, 
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•drip,  and  to  defpife  ! Some  of  thefe  men  know  that 
there  is  a certain  branch  of  commerce,  which  I do 
not  mean  to  fay  ever  exided  in  this  country,  bat 
which  Union  is  not  calculated  to  promote  : it  is 
called  the  trade  of  Parliament.  1 behold  citizens 
of  fober  fame,  converted  into  ftatefmen  ; a fituation, 
for  which  their  habits  fo  peculiarly  adapt  them,  that 
Swift  long  fince  pronounced  “ a fmall  infufion  of 
64  the  Alderman  to  be  neceffary  to  thofe  who  are 
64  employed  in  public  affairs.’1  Scorning  to  prefer 
ct  folid  pudding  to  empty  praife,” — -friends  to  free- 
dom, though  they  hug  their  chains, — loving  Ireland 
aimed  as  well  as  Dublin,— this  formidable  body 
takes  the  field  againd  an  Union  2 

“ Monjlrum  horrendum,  informe , ingens,  cui  lumen  adempium 

I have  not  heard  that  Government  means,  by 
uniting  it  with  Great  Britain,  “ to  fur  render  the 
40  free  legijlation  of  this  Kingdom and  fhould,  for 
my  part,  difapprove  an  Union  on  fuch  terms ; but 
it  fuits  veterans,  decked  with  the  laurels  which 
they  gained  at  Umbrage,  to  march  to  the  preven- 
tion of  this  imaginary  furrender. 

I hear  county  meetings  fhout  out  againd  an  Union ; 
and  I colled!  the  degree  of  refpedt  to  which  their 
clamour  is  entitled,  by  the  obliging  promptitude 
with  which  they  have  contradicted  the  filly  affertions 
of  Lord  Somers,  Coke,  Blackdone,  and  all  Scotland ; 
by  informing  us  that  the  Irilh  Parliament  is  incom- 
petent to  enadt  Union. 

I find  fome  Attornies  brawling  againd  an  Union  ; 
and  facrificing  to  their  averfion  from  this  meafure^ 
their  refpedt  for  the  independence  of  Parliament, (which 
is  part  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,)  and  their  plain 

and 
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snd  undoubted  duty  to  their  clients ; by  attempting 
to  deter  profeilional  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Conip 
mons  from  entertaining  a free  opinion  on  the  quef- 
don  : by  offering  a bribe  of  briefs  to  thofe  who  vote 
againfl  an  Union ; and  by  felecting  the  council  to 
whom  they  will  commit  theintereftsof  their  employers, 
not  according  to  the  talent  or  information,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  political  fentimems  of  the  Bar.  I 
find  feme  chieftain  patriots  oppofe  a meafure  which 
abridges  their  influence,  emolument,  or  importance; 
and  a clan  of  private  patriots  following  in  their  train. 
I fee  certain  true-blue  perfonages,  look  blue  as  need  be 
at  the  profpect  of  an  Union,  and  I do  not  conclude, 
from  this  appearance,  that  the  meafure  is  calculated 
to  prolong  religious  difeord,  or  foment  the  divifions 
of  the  Irifh  people.  1 fee  Dublin  fwoln  to  fuch  mag- 
nitude and  fplendour,  that  it  even  feems  to  obftruct 
the  patriotic  views  of  its  inhabitants,  and  ftand  be- 
tween them  and  the  general  interefls  of  their  country. 
I fee  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  who  have  my  love,  my  gra- 
titude, and  my  refpecl,  to  whofe  public  fpirit,  furely, 
Ireland  is  indebted,  take  a part  in  the  prefent  quef- 
tion,  which  gives  me  pain.  I fee  a phalanx  of  con - 
JtJlcnts , who  difeufs  not  the  merits  of  a meafure,  but 
merely  enquire  the  quarter  from  whence  it  comes : 
thefe  take  the  field,  not  againft  Union,  but  againft 
Government,  or  Lord  Cornwallis, and  their  zeal  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  intrinfick  nature  of  the  meafure. 
Others  indeed  I behold,  who,  in  oppofing  Govern- 
ment, are  deviating  from  the  mod  inveterate  habits: 
men,  of  whofe  independence  we  can  entertain  no 

doubt, 


doubt,  fince  if  they  hold  places,  it  is  not  during' 
pleafure,  but  for  life.  I have  now  rode  along  the 
line,  and  fhall  clofe  my  brief  review  with  this  homely 
remark — that  the  owner  of  a glafs-Ihop  fhould  not  be 
the  firft  to  throw  {tones. 

Of  the  oppolite  ranks  I {hall  fay  nothing.  Pof- 
terity  and  Time  will  decide  upon  their  conduct ; and 
pronounce,  of  the  blufhing  and  black  lids  that  have 
been  publiflied,  which  contained  the  mod  difmtereded 
patriotifm — which  is  bed  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
Ireland. 

“ To  incorporate  both  the  Britifh  Ides  together* 
and  make  one  kingdom,  in  all  refpe&s,  as  to  Parlia- 
ment, trade,  and  taxes, # has  long  been  the  wifh 
of  every  generous  difinterefted  patriot  of  both  kingdoms  ; 
and  indeed  inexprefsly  great  would  be  the  benefit 
on  both  Tides  : neither  kingdom  would  be  looked  on 
as  foreign  to  the  other ; and  all  unnatural  war  be- 
tween the  commerce  of  the  two  nation's  would  be  at 
an  end.  But  they”  (the  Irifh)  “ would  run  away  with 
our  trade  ! Who  would  run  a wav  with  it  ? or  where 

j 

would  they  run  to  ? Why  truly  our  own  people,” 
(he  is  fpeaking  of  the  Irifh)  44  our  own  countrymen, 
who  may  as  judly  be  called  fo  as  the  inhabitants  of 
any  neighbouring  county , would  perhaps  carry  fome 

part 

* I am  examining  merely  the  principle  of  Union.  Hon7  the 
inlands  fhould,  as  to  taxes , be  incorporated  ?-~z.  e.  what  fliould  be 
the  proportion  of  Irifh  liability  ? how  this  proportion  fhould  be 
fettled,  and  its  obfervance  be  fecurcd  ? arc  quedions  not.  regard- 
ing the  principle  of  Union,  but  the  terms. 


part  of  a:  manufacture  from  us  to  themfelves  ;*  But 
what  detriment  would  this  be  to  the  Public  ? The 
people  of  Yorkfhire  have  done  the  fame  by  Gloucef- 
ierdiire  and  Wihfhire.  Let  us  therefore,  of  thefe  two 
counties,  petition  Parliament  that  the  Yorkfhire 
looms  and  mills  may  be  deftroyed,  for  they  have  run 
away  with  our  trade ! This  is  fo  abfurd  a propofal, 
that  there  is  no  perfon  living,  but  muff  feel  it  to  be 
fo. — And  yet  is  not  this  the  very  cafe,  with  refpecl  to 
the  objection  againd  incorporating  with  Ireland  ? or, 
if  there  be  a difference,  I fnould  be  glad  to  know 
wherein  it  con  fids.  Is  Ireland  to  be  looked  upon  as 

a didinff  kingdom  f So  much  the  worfe ; for  as  the 
two  kingdoms  have  but  one  common  head — one 
common  intered — the  fame  friends— and  the  fame 
enemies,- — they  ought  to  have  been  longftn.ee  confolidated 
together.  But  allowing  it  to  be  called  a didhnft  king- 
dom at  prefent,  kill  it  is  united,  fo  is  Yorkfhire  a 
didinft  county,  and  was  formerly,  in  the  times  of 
the  heptarchy,  a kingdom  didinct  irom  the  two 
counties  above  mentioned  : they  are  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ; and  the  communication  between 
them  is  not  fo  ccify  by  land , as  the  other  is  by  fea.\  It 

would 

* It  Is  deferving  of  obfervatiorij  that  the  writer  whom  I am 
here  citing  implies,  by  this  paffage,  that  Union  would  produce 
commercial  advantages  to  Ireland. 

f The  writer  of  this  fentence,  it  fhould  feem,  would  lay  little 
llrefs  on  the  intervening  channel,  as  an  argument  againft  an  Union 
of  the  British  iflahds.  He  would  not,  by  remarking  with  Mr. 
Jebb,  that  <c  Nature  made  England  and  Scotland  one  country,” 
infinuate  that  fne  fo  made  Britain  and  Ireland'  two,  as  that  an 

objc&ion 
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would  be  a tedious  piece  of  work,  to  wade  through 
fiich  grofs  abfurdities,  (as  the  objections  alledged  by 
the  enemies  of  Union  :)  “ One  thing  is  plain,  and 
obvious  ■ — that  felf inter  eft,  the  bane  of  all  public  goody 
is  driven  to  hard  fhifts,  in  order  to  cover  fuch  views , as 
Jhe  dare  not  openly  avow  ” 

Need  J blufh  to  fupport  the  principle  of  an  Union, 
when  in  doing  fo,  if  the  refpeCtable  Dean  of  Gloucefter 
be  right,  I fpeak  the  fentiments  of  every  difmterefted 
Irifh  Patriot  ? 

46  Ey  a Union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would 
gain,  befides  the  freedom  of  trade , other  advantages 
much  more  important.  The  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks  would  gain  a complete  deliverance 
from  an  ariftocracy,  not  founded  in  the  natural  and 
refpeCfable  diftincfions  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  in 
thofe  of  religious  and  political  prejudices  : diilindfions, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  animate  both  the  info 
lence  of  the  oppreifors,  and  the  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  opprdfed  ^ and  which  commonly  render 

i the 

objection  to  political  Union  could  be  founded  on  this  geographical 
divifion.  I aik  Mr.  Jebb’s  pardon  for  the  liberty  which  I have 

taken  mere  than  once  of  introducing  him  into  this  aifcufilon, 

There  can  be  the  lefs  objection  to  the  introduction,  becaufe  he 
has  given  his  name,  and  1 give  mine,  to  the  public.  In  fa&  his 
making  his  appearance  here,  arifes  from  the  opinion  which  I en- 
tertain of  his  pamphlet ; that  it  is  the  one  iuoft  worth  notice 
which  that  fide  of  the  Queilion  has  produced.  It  is  an  able  work 
when  compared  with  thofe  which  maintain  the  fame  opinion  ; and 
confidering  how  untenable  that  opinion  is.  It  is  a work  posi- 
tively weak,  but  relatively  flrong, 

* Dean  Tucker’s  propofah 


the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  more  hoftiie  to  one 
another,  than  thofe  of  different  countries  ever  are.— 
The  fpirit  of  party  prevails  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  In  the  cafe  of  a Union  it  would  probably 
prevail  lefs  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  Without  a 
Union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  confider  themfelves  as 
one  people.”* 

In  fupporting  an  Union  then,  if  Adam  Smith 
be  right, — I not  only  vote  for  advancing  the  free- 
dom of  Iriffi  trade,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  com- 
mercial contefts  between  the  fiffer  Countries,  (and 
thus  removing  a nuifance,  which  the  grants  of  1779 
left  Handing,)  but  for  procuring  advantages  of  far 
more  importance  to  my  Country  : for  relieving  the 
mafs  of  her  inhabitants  from  an  oppreffive  control  .* 
for  promoting  that  tranquillity  and  concord,  and  in- 
duftrious  content,  without  which,  no  Country,  how- 
ever advantageoufly  fftuated  for  trade,  can  profit  of 
the  opportunities  which  nature,  or  accident  have 
given  her : in  fhort,  for  making  Irifhmen  confider 
themfelves  as  one  people  •,  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
this  enquiring  man  thought,  without  an  Union,  they 
were  not  likely  to  do  for  ages ; and  which  the  fcenes 
of  laft  year,  and  the  events  now  paffing,  imperiouffy 
forbid  us  to  pronounce  that  they  have  done,  or  to 
hope  fanguinely,  that,  fftuated  as  we  are,  they 
will  do. 

In 

* Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na* 
tions,  Book  5,  chap.  3. 
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In  point  of  commercial  freedom,  v/e  are  already 
(it  is  faid*)  in  poffeffion  of  every  thing  that  England 
could  grant.  Even  admitting  this  pofition  to  be  bet- 
ter founded  than  it  is,  it  is  expofed  to  an  eafy  an- 
fwer.  If  Union  fubftitutes,  in  the  place  of  difcord, 
and  degradation, — internal  freedom,  harmony,  and 
peace ; it  will  give  the  power,  which  we  want,  of 
profiting  by  the  advantages  which  we  have  : it  will 
beftow  a freedom  of  trade  which  will  nourifh,  in 
place  of  one  which  tantalizes. 

So  far  was  the  writer,  whom  I have  cited,  from, 
conceiving  that  the  interpofition  of  the  Irifh  Channel 
was  an  obftacle  to  our  political  incorporation  with 
Great  Britain,  that  the  fifty  times  ftronger  argument 
which  the  Atlantic  fupplies,  has  not  prevented  him 
from  recommending  to  leffen  the  great  fir  amble  of 
faction  and  ambition , by  an  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies. 

He  recommends  the  meafure  as  calculated  to  deli- 
ver the  latter  from  rancorous  and  virulent  faftions , and 
to  promote  American  tranquillity  and  happinefs : he 
recommends  it,  as  tending  to  prevent  a total  Separation 
from  Great  Britain , which,  without  an  Union,  he 
predidts  as  likely  to  take  place. 

I think  that  Ireland,  as  well  as  America,  has  its 
rancorous  fadtions  to  remove;  and  tranquillity  and 
happinefs,  yet  to  attain ! — and  if  experience  has  veri* 
fied  Smith’s  predidtion  of  American  feparation,  it  but 
difpofes  me  to  attend  the  more  to  his  opinion,  that 

without 
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without  an  Union,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  will  be 
long  a divided  people. 

But  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  are  there  no  grounds  for 
recommending  Union,  as  a means  of  preventing 
menaced  reparation? — Is  there  no  danger  of  fuch 
reparation,  or  of  a dreadful  effort  towards  it  ? — The 
Reports  of  our  Secret  Committees — rebellion — inva- 
fion — the  principles  of  Tone, — the  nature  of  the 
Manifeftoes  of  Humbert  and  his  colleagues, — the 
paragraphs  of  the  Prefs,  the  annals  of  difaffedtion— 
the  experience  of  every,  even  unthinking  man,— will 
furnifh  a ready  anfwer  to  this  queflion. 

I know  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  promifmg  loudly 
from  time  to  time,  that  we  will  ftand  and  fall  with 
England  ; but  I would  rather  have  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  countries  depend  on  a political  principle, 
than  on  a loyal  rant,  or  generous  cffufion  of  tranfient 
fentiment,  which  a future  moment  of  refentment  may 
fuppiant. 

We,  who  promife  fuch  cordial  adherence,  arc  the 
fame  who  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  Regency  put  the  con- 
nexion to  fuch  hazard  *,  and  who,  in  1785,  alferted 
that  we  could  not,  without  impairing  our  indepen- 
dency, accept  commercial  advantages  on  the  terms  on 
which  England  could  beftow  them  ; and  thereby  ex- 
preifed  a jealoufy,  which  fuits  but  ill  with  our  profefli- 
onsof  attachment,  and  led  to  a doubt  of  the  beneficial 
nature  of  that  connexion,  which  fets  our  commerce, 
and  confiitution  in  opposition  to  each  other.  We  are 
the  fame  who  have  more  than  once,  without  waiting 
for  Great  Britain  to  lead  the  way,  broached  fyfiems  of 

Parliamentary 
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Parliamentary  Reform,  which,  fey  giving  differently 
eonSitufced  legiflative  bodies  to  the  Sifter  Countries, 
would  have  worn  away  the  imperial  link  by  which 
they  m connected. 

Bui  if  it  be  granted  that  we  are  thus  prepared  to 
fend  or  fall  with  Britain,  why  re  fee  to  reduce  this 
cordial  fentiment  to  practice  ? —Why  decline  the  moil 
intimate  connexion  with  a country,  whofe  deftiny, 
good  or  ill,  we  thus  offer  to  partake? 

To  England  I believe  it  is  fufficiently  apparent 
that  there  is  danger  of,  at  the  ieait,  an  attempt  at 
fep.araii.on:—  a combined  and  bloody  effort  of  French 
and  Irifh  jacobins,  which  may  harafs  the  entire  .em- 
pire, and  make  this  imhappy  country  a theatre  of 
wac  So  clearly  .do  I fiippo.Ce  the  Eogiifh  to  difeern 
this  danger,  that,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Scotland,  'u  the 

confi deration  of  the  farety  that  was  to  be  procured’’8 
(by  Union)  **  brought  them  to  agree  to  a prefedf, 
^ that  in  .every  branch  of  it  was  much  more  favour abk 
u $<s  the  Scotch  Nation /’*  fo,  in  the  prefent  i.nftance, 
I expeft  that  fimilar  confide  rations  .will  produce  a 
fimilar  offer,  of  greatly  advantageous  terms  to  this 
country. 

It  fee  ms  to  be  admitted  that  the  Scotch  Union 
was  a mcafure  ncceffary  for  .averting  the  evil  of  fie- 
paratiom  Now,  if  it  fee  granted  that  in  the  .cafe 
of  Ireland  a fimilar  evil  -is  impending,  will  it  after 
the  queffion  to  fbew  that  our  danger  does  not  §ow 
fmm  the  fam£  caufe-s  with  thofe,  which  operated 
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upon  Scotland  ? Surely  not.  Let  it  arife  from 
whence  it  may,  if  the  peril  exift,  and  if  Union  would 
remove  it,  the  meafure  is  as  expedient  in  our  cafe  as 
in  that  of  Scotland. 

Great,  I admit,  is  the  difference  between  the  cafes  : 
but  in  the  difference,  I fee  additional  arguments  for 
prefent  Union. 

French  connexion  in  1707,  was  not  what  it  is 
in  1799.  That  country  had  then  a fettled  Govern- 
ment ; and  was  not  occupied,  as  fhe  is  at  prefent,  in 
preaching  infurredfion,  and  fcattering  the  feeds  of 
diforganization  throughout  the  world.  She  was  not 
then  the  advocate  for  fedition  in  the  abftraft : the 
enemy  of  all  eftablifhments  : the  indifcriminate  ally 
of  all  rebellious  fu bj efts.  The  ifate  of  England, 
Europe,  and  the  world,  was  not  in  1707  what  it  is 
in  1799.  France  was  not  then  the  formidable 
power  that  fne  is  now.  If  Scotch  reparation  would 
have  been  mifchievous  in  thofe  days,  Irifh  feparation 
might  be  ruinous  in  the  prefent.  If  imperial  ftrength 
was  then  defirable,  it  may  now  be  indifpenfable  : if 
that  Union  with  Scotland  was  neceffary  to  Britifh 
welfare,  this  Union  with  Ireland  may  be  requifite  to 
Britifh  exigence. 

But  what  is  Britifh  exigence  to  us  ? it  is  every 
thing:  it  is  our  own.  Look  at  the  fituation  of  the 
fiBer  countries  on  a map  : confider  our  manners,  our 
language,  our  common  lineage,  our  interefts,  our 
connexion,  our  common  and  malignant  foe.  Weigh 
thefe  things  well,  and  you  will  not  propofe  the 

queftion : 
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queftion  : a queftion  which  muft  come  but  ill  from 
thofe,  who  profefs  their  readinefs  to  (land  or  fall* 
with  Britain. 

Yet  diflinguifhable  as  the  cafes  may  be,  fome 
refemblances  between  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
may  be  traced.  There,  as  here,  we  are  informed 
by  De  Foe,  that  a ftrange  and  motley  coalition  of 
difcordant  fa&ions  formed  the  Anti-union  band. 
There,  as  here,  in  aid  of  Parliamentary  exertions, 
<c  they  iludied  to  raife  a ilorm  without  doors,  for 
“ the  purpofe  of  intimidation.  Add  relies  again!* 
“ the  Union  were  fent  round  all  the  counties,  in 
46  which  thofe  who  oppofed  it  had  any  interdl. 
u There  came  up  many  of  thefe  in  the  name  of 
44  counties,  boroughs,  &c.  This  made  fome  noife 
tc  abroad  ; but  was  very  little  confidered  there,  when 
44  it  was  known  by  what  arts  and  practices  they 
44  were  procured.”  * But  it  may  be  Paid  that  this 
junction  of  dUTentient  fa£lionsf  was  equivocal:  that 
it  might  be  a patriotic  facrifice  of  party  difference, 
to  the  object  of  effe&uaily  refilling  the  deftru&ive 
meafure  of  an  Union.  Was  this  the  cafe  ? Hear 
from  Tindal  the  common  principle  and  motive 
which  confolidated  thefe  various  parties  upon  this  oc- 
cafion.  “ All  thofe  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the 
“ Jacobite  interell  oppofed  every  flep  that  was 
“ made  towards  an  Union,  with  great  vehemence 
Why  ? “ becaufe  they  faw  that  it  Jlruck  at  the  root  of 
44  all  their  defgns  for  a new  revolution” 

Some 


* Tindal, 
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Some  future  hittorian  might  perhaps  think  proper 
tn  the  cafe  of  Ireland*  to  adopt  this  fentence  with 
hut  flight  variation ; and  record  that  64  all  thofe  who 

adhered  to  the  "Jacobin?  intereif,  vehemently  op- 
66  pofed  every  flep  towards  that  Union*  which  ftrttck 
“ at  the  root  of  their  revolutionary  defigns/’*  The 
party  however  was  difcomfited  in  Scotland*  by  the 
exertions  of  a fmall  band  of  unpopular*  yet  acknowl- 
edged patriots,  who  fupporting*  on  principle,  the 
meafure  of  a mifiiftry  to  •which  they  were  hofiile * 
turned  the  balance,  and  carried  an  Union*  which  is 
not  now  denied  to  have  been  advantageous  to  Scot- 
land.  This  honourable  band,  of  which  I fhall  again 
have  occafion  to  fpeak,  was  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Squadrone.f 

But  let  me  recur  to  Adam  Smith's  pofition,  that 
Union  may  foften'the  rigours  of  religious  prejudice 
and  difxindlion,  and  blend  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
to  one  people. 

It  is  impoflible  to  advert  to  this  confideration, 
without,  at  the  fame  time*  raifing  to  our  view  the 
Roman  Catholic  body*  their  fituation*  their  num- 
bers, and  their  demands. 

The 

* I do  not  mean  to  Insinuate,  what  I believe  to  be  untrue, 
that  the  oppofition  to  Union  has  been  confined  to  this  defefip- 
don  ; or  that  many  moft  refpe&able  characters  do  not  oppofe 
it.  To  deny  that  the  meafure  meets  with  much  honefi  oppo- 
fition, would  be  to  fail  in  that  refpeA  which  is  due  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  contradidt  my  own  conviction, 
f TindaL 
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The  claims  of  this  great  portion  of  the  Irifh  people 
ire  undoubtedly  fupportable  on  fome  conditional 
principles.  For  inftancc,  it  is  the  fpirit  of  our  Con- 
litution,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  be  the 
•eprefentative  of  the  combined  property  and  popuia- 
lon  of  the  kingdom  : that  a certain  (take  in  the 
ountry  fhould  give  to  the  holder  the  elective  fran- 
hife;  and  that  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  exercife  this, 
>y  nominating  what  reprefentative  he  pleafed.  This 
principle  operates  only  in  its  find  branch  on  the  cafe 
t the  Catholics.  Catholic  freeholders  may  cleft; 
»ut  not  whom  they  pleafe;  for  they  mud  not  nomi- 
nate Catholic  reprefentatives : they  are  prohibited 
rom  entruding  their  imereds  to  thofe,  who  might 
.em  mod  likely  zealoufly  to  protect  them.  But 
kirliament  is  open  to  the  Catholic,  on  the  terms  of 
is  taking  certain  oaths  ! that  is  to  fay,  on  condition 
sat  he  abjures  the  tenets  of  his  religion. 

But  thefe  incapacities  (it  may  be  laid)  are  indif- 
enfable,  towards  the  protection  of  the  eftablifhed 
Ihurch.  Perhaps  they  are.  It  is  not  my  bu/inefs 
ere  to  difcufs  this  quedion. 

But  if  thefe  difquaiifications  be,  or  feem,  thus  ne~ 
“fTar.y  in  our  prefent  ficuacion,  it  follows  that 
'atholics  need  not  be  very  averfe  from  changing 
ne  firuation,  which  gives  birth  to  the  neceiTuy. 

Have  I alarmed  the  Protedant  by  the  above  fen- 
:nces  ? if  I have,  it  was  his  prejudice,  and  not  his 
:afon,  which  took  the  alarm. 

For,  what  have  I faid  ? only  this:  that  if  the  p ra- 
nt date  of  the  empire  render  the  Catholic  claims  in- 
compatible 
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compatible  with  Proteftant  fafety,  the  Catholic  has 
no  ground  for  protefting  againft  a change. 

But  will  his  chance  be  bettered  by  an  Union  ? I 
do  not  know.  I am  only  fuggefting  that  it  will  not 
be  diminifhed.  If  it  were  not  that  the  impoffibility 
of  a partial  repeal  of  the  teft  laws  may  (land  in  the 
way,  I fhould  fay  that  the  profpedls  of  the  Catholic 
would  be  improved.  Does  the  Proteftant  objedt  ? 
the  bigot  may  *,  but  a mere  friend  to  the  eftablilhed 
Church  will  not. 

The  mere  friend  to  the  Proteftant  religion  will 
reft  his  oppofuion  to  Catholic  claims,  on  the  foie 
ground  of  their  incompatibility  with  the  fecurity  of 
the  eftablifhed  Church  ;*  and  therefore,  fo  foon  as 
thofe  claims  become  compatible  with  this  fecurity, 
the  oppofuion  of  fuch  a man  will  ceafe.  Thus  Union 
might  ftand  recommended  to  Catholics,  as  tending 
to  improve  their  views,  and  yet  be  nothing  the  more 
objedt  ion  able  to  Proteilants  on  this  account.  For 
how  would  it  better  the  Catholic  views  ? if  at  all, 
by  removing  that  danger  to  Proteftantifm,  which 
might  at  prefent  feem  to  attend  a compliance  with 
their  claims. 

Therefore,  let  it  not  bq  faid,  that  I addrefs  each 
religion  as  it  were — afide . Neither  Proteftants  nor 
Catholics  may  think  my  arguments  worth  iiftening 
to  ; but  whatever  I addrefs  to  one,  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  other’s  hearing. 

I do  not  fpeak  to  Catholics  * nor  to  Proteftants  : 

I fpeak  to  Irifhmen.  I fpeak  to  thofe  inhabitants  pf 
this  ill  fated  country,  who  are  nor,  but  who  ought 

to 
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to  be  one  people;  even  though  an  eternal  barrier 
fhould  be  placed  againft  the  further  advancement  of 
thofe  Catholics ; who  enjoy  at  prefect  more  than  com- 
plete toleration ; and  the  fubilantial  benefits  and 
protection  of  the  Conftitution  ; and  who  are  excluded 
from  political  power,  not  on  grounds  of  hoftiliiy  to 
them,  but  on  the  (at  leaft  plaufible)  ground  of  ap- 
prehenfion  for  the  fecurity  of  the  eftablifhed  Church. 
Thefe  are  my  fentiments  ; and  1 fupported  the 
Catholic  claims  in  1795.  Whether  rightly  or  not, 
it  would  be  foreign  from  my  prefent  purpofe  to  en- 
quire. 

I have  faid  that,  (the  objedion  of  the  teft  laws  out 
of  the  queflion,)  Union  might  improve  the  Catholic 
hopes.  Let  me  briefly  hate  the  grounds  of  this 
opinion. 

The  opponents  of  Catholic  demand  alledge 
that,  confidering  their  fuperiority  in  point  of  num- 
bers to  the  Proteflants,  to  give  them  a nominal  equa- 
lity, might  be  to  bellow  on  them  an  a&ual  fu- 
periority, of  political  power.  This  objedt ion,  in  our 

prefent  fituation,  is  plaufible  at  the  leaft. 

But  obferve  how  the  cafe  would  be,  upon  an 
Union.  The  Catholics  would  undoubtedly  in 
Ireland  exceed  the  Proteflants,  exa&ly  as  they  do 
at  prefent.  But  in  the  one  united  kingdom,  (of 
incorporated  Britain  and  Ireland,)  the  Proteflants 
would,  as  they  do  at  prefent,  greatly  exceed  the 
Catholics. 

What  would  follow  ? That  to  make  thefe  latter 
nominally  equal  to  the  Proteflants,  would  not  give 
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them  an  actually  equal,  much  iefs  a predominant 
weight  in  the  Empire. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  every  fatisfied  Catholic 
Individual  might  be  permitted  to  indulge  the  honeft 
pride  of  feeling  himfelf  on  a par  with  his  Froteliant 
Brother:  of  feeling  himfelf  to  poiTefs  capacity  for  an 
equal  fhare,  not  only  in  the  benefits,  but  the  honours 
of  the  Conftitution  : whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Proteftant  body,  fuperior  in  number,  and  confe- 
quently  pofFelied  of  the  greater  portion  of  thofe  capa- 
cities which  were  equally  diftributed  amongft  all,  would 
feel  that  they  were  able  to  obtain  complete  fecurity 
for  their  religion,  without  wounding,  degrading,  or 
alienating  the  Catholic  fubjedB  They  would  feel 
what  in  Ireland  cannot  be  felt  at  prefent,  that  the  po- 
pular religion  was  the  religion  of  the  State. 

I cannot  avoid  (I  do  not  wifli  to  avoid,  for  I would 
be  candid  •,)  honeftly  confefiing  that  a moft  able 
pamphlet,  written  by  Dodlor  Duigenan,  has  made 
great  impreflion  on  my  mind. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  degree  of  temporal  power, 
neceflarily  appurtenant  to  that  fupremacy  which  Ca- 
tholic tenets  deny  the  King,  let  us  enquire  how  mat- 
ters might,  after  the  Union,  ftand. 

The  great  mafs  of  the  United  legiflature  would  be 
Proteftant.  How  impotent  would  be  the  anti-fupre- 
macy  of  a Catholic  minority  ! 

To  the  Catholics,  then,  I fay  Union  might  im- 
prove their  views ; whilft  to  the  Proteftants  I ob- 
ierve,  that  to  this  they  could  have  no  objection  ; 
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lince  Union  can  no  otherwife  brighten  Catholic 
profpe<fts,  than  by  rendering  their  importance  quite 
compatible  with  the  fecurity  of  the  ePabliflied 
church. 

But  to  ProtePants  1 would  fay  more.  I would  ob- 
ferve  that  though  Catholic  deprefiion  may  be  necef- 
fary,  it  is  a necefiary  evil;  and  we  fhould  not  cherifh 
with  too  much  bigotry,  the  fituation  which  renders 
this  deprellion  requifite.  I doubt  whethe-r  there  be 
not  fomething  radically  faulty  in  that  Pate  of  things, 
which  founds  on  the  even  moderate  deprefiion  of 
three- fourths  of  our  population*  the  fafety  of  the 
remaining  fourth.*  It  is  the  manly  fpirit  of  that 
Britifh  Conftitution,  beneath  which  after  Union  we 
fhould  live,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  fhould 
not  only  be  fecure  and  free,  but  refpedlable  and 
proud.  If  the  prefent  diPin&nefs  of  Ireland  render 
Catholics  the  neceflary  vidlims  * of  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  I do  not  like  our  diftindlnefs  the  better  on 
this  account.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  argued 
this  matter  foundly;  but  it  fhould  feem  that  our  legis- 
lature reafoned  in  the  fame  way,  in  the  reign  of  Anne; 
when  the  Lords  having  faded  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 
cure an  Union,  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  enadl 
the  penal  code. 

When  I confider  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  world, 
I am  the  lefs  attached  to  an  order  of  things,  which  ren- 
ders it  necellary  to  rifle  alienating  any  body  in  the  Pate; 
(though  even  by  a fyPem,  which  is  not  fo  harfh  as  to 
juPify  fuch  alienation;)  and  am  the  more  willing  to 
confider  it  as  recommendatory  of  Union,  that  it  may 
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juftify  the  removal  of  whatever,  by  offending  the  pride, 
damps  the  zeal,  of  any  portion  of  the  people. 

The  prefect  emergency  demands  the  ardent  loyalty 
of  fubje&s:  a fluggifh  and  fcanty  allegiance  does  not 
fuit  the  mighty  crifis  in  which  we  Hand.  French 
agents  are  abroad — feducing  a credulous  people — 
magnifying  every  mote  of  grievance,  to  enormity  j — 
and. exciting  their  dupes  to  fury  and  infurrection. — 
Should  we  oppofe  terror  to  thefe  delufions? — It  may 
be  necefl'ary  ; — but  alone  it  will  not  fuffice. — We 
fhould  counteract  one  temptation  by  another : We 
fhould  remove  thofe  grievances,  which  are  the  moft 
dangerous  weapons  a Jacobin  could  wield : We  fhould 
make  the  Conftitution  lovely,  that  the  people  may  em- 
brace it : We  fhould  make  our  government  fuch  a 
fource  of  pride  and  happinefs  to  the  fubjedt,  that  no 
Jacobin  will  fucceed  in  endeavouring  to  debauch  him. 

In  a letter,  which  the  late  Mr.  Burke  did  me  the 
honour  of  writing  me  above  four  years  ago,  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  what  was  termed  Catholic  Emancipation, 
this  neceflity  for  interefting  as  many  claffes  of  the 
people  as  may  be,  in  the  confervation  of  the  prefect 
political  e ft abii foment,  and  thus  adminifterjng  an 
antidote  to  Jacobinical  poifon,— this,  I fay,  forms  the 
hinge,  on  which  all  his  arguments  in  fupport  of  the 
Catholic  demands  turn.  Would  to  God  that  thefe 
principles  had  been  aCted  on  ! — if  not  in  granting  the 
Catholic  requefts,  (for,  the  expediency  of  this  great 
men fure  I fee!  to  be  quettionabie,  though  I fupported 
it,)  yet  in  doing  gracioufiy,  what  we  felt  compelled 
to  Ho  : in  tempering  theoretic,  and  political  depref- 
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fion,  with  practical  cordiality,  and  encouragement.— 
Would  to  God  that  Catholics  had  not  loft  the  memory 
of  what  was  granted — in  the  angry  wifh  for  what  was 
withheld ! nor  polluted  their  pretenfions,  by  the  ad- 
vocatifm  of  notorious  Separatifts,  and  Traitors! — 
Would  that  Proteftant  afcendancy  (which  I trull  will 
ever  be  maintained)  had  never  been  abufed,  nor  in 
any  cafe  degenerated  into  bigotry  and  faction  ! — -that 
oppofite  parties  had  not  vied  with  each  other  in'  civil 
rage,  and  fupplied,  by  their  diltraCtions,  fo  many 
arguments  for  an  Union  ! — -Would  to  God  that  the 
late  gloomy  afpeCt  of  affairs  did  not  furnifh  a verifying 
comment  on  the  prediction  of  Adam  Smith,  that, 
without  an  Union,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  would 
not  confider  themfelves  as  one  people  ! 

But  fuppofe  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  though 
fubmitted  to  the  remote  and  unprejudiced  tribunal  of 
an  imperial  Parliament,  fhould  fail  of  fuccefs  : though 
they  lTiould  fo  fail,  notwithftanding  the  new  argu- 
ments which  this  change  of  circumftances,  induced 
by  incorporation,  would  have  fupplied  in  their  fup- 
port,  does  it  follow  that  Union  would  injure  the  Ca- 
tholics ? clearly  not:  it  would  only  leave  them  where 
they  are  ; unlefs  they  conceive  that  the  fame  demands 
made  at  home,  on  lefs  favourable  grounds,  and  with 
more  jealoufies  in  array  againft  them,  would  yet  have 
a greater  likelihood  of  fuccefs. 

Nay  farther.— Though  their  claims  fhould  be  re- 
jected by  the  united  legiflature,  does  it  follow  that 
their  fituation  might  not  be  bettered  by  an  Union  ? — 
This  point  deferves  to  be  examined. 
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Union  might  pra&ically  improve  the  lltuation  of 
the  Catholics  *,  though  it  fhould  leave  them,  in  point 
of  theory,  where  they  were. 

Proteilant  afcendancy  handing,  after  Union,  (as 
whether  Catholic  claims  were  admitted  or  rejected, 
it  mult  do.)  on  an  impregnable  foundation,  would 
not  need  to  be  propped  by  favours  and  did; notions, 
which  may  now  exalt  the  Profeftant  at  the  expence 
of  Catholic  feeling.  The  fame  fecurity  would  af- 
fuage  the  Proteftant  mind:  would  heal  his jealoufies 
and  apprehenfions,  and  make  him  more  fufceptible 
of  cordiality  to  his  Catholic  brother.  Terror  and 
lufpicion  are  the  ufua!  parents  of  oppreflion. 

If  Union  promote  the  wealth  and  trade  of  Ireland, 
it  muff  pra&ically  encreafe  the  comfort  and  confe- 
quence  of  the  Catholics,  who  compofe  the  majority  of 
Irifh  population. 

If  Union  practically  excludes  many  Proteftants 
from  that  political  importance,  which  the  prefent 
Pate  of  things  permits  them  to  enjoy,  (and  doubilefs 
Union  will  abridge  the  confequence  of  fome,  and 
greatly  interfere  with  the  ambitious  views  of  many  ; 
as  perhaps  the  opponents  of  the  meafure  need  not  to 
be  informed  \)  then  Catholics  may  fit  down  the  more 
contentedly. under  that  exclufion,  to  which  the  theory 
of  the  eftablifhment  has  condemned  them. 

If  to  fee  their  Proteftant  brethren  enjoying,  under 
their  eye,  thofe  honours  of  jhe  Conftitution  from 
which  they  are  excluded,  be  grating  to  the  Catholic 
mind, — this  is  a mortification, from  whichUnion  would 
relieve  them. 
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The  pre-eminence  of  the  prefent  refident  arifto- 
cracy, being  founded  on  political  diftindtions,  is  one, 
in  which  the  Catholic  body  cannot  (hare.  After 
Union,  our  refident  ariftocracy  would  be  founded  on 
thofe  diftindtions  of  birth  and  fortune,  which  are  as 
attainable  by  thofe  of  one  religion,  as  of  the  other. 

If  there  exifted  in  this  country  any  local  prejudices 
againft  the  Catholic  body,  which,  to  the  theoretic 
£and  I think  not  very  important)  depreffion  of  that 
perfuafion,  added  a detail  of  more  pradtical,  and 
galling  contumely,— after  Union,  thefe  fources  of 
complaint  mu  ft  ceafe. 

By  an  Union,  Adam  Smith  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Irijh  people  would  be  relieved 
from  an  oppreflive  ariftocracy. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  enquire  whether  this 
grievance  does  exift,  or  whether  Union  would  re- 
move it.  I fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  ob- 
serving, that  the  Catholics  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  Irijh  people. 

On  thefe  grounds  it  ftrikes  me,  that  Union  (on 
thofe  lair  terms,  which  all  Irifhmen  fhould  demand,) 
would  be  a meafure  beneficial  to  the  Catholics. 

And  how  beneficial  to  them  ? At  the  expence  of 
Proteftants?  or  at  the  rifle  of  the  eftablifhed  Church? 
Quite  the  contrary. 

For,  if  Union  Jhould  improve  the  chance  of  Catho- 
lics, for  acquiring  a greater  fhare  of  political  impor- 
tance, how  would  it  do  this  ? by  giving  to  the  efta- 
hiifhed  Church  fuch  firmnefs,  and  fecurity,  as  not 
even  Catholic  hoftility  could  fhake. 
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And  if  Union  fhould,  without  theoretically  aggran- 
dizing, yet  pradlically  improve  the  fituation  of  the 
Catholics,— how  would  it  atchieve  this  ? Chiefly  by 
promoting  the  wealth,  and  profperity  of  Ireland:  by 
putting  a period  to  the  ftruggles  of  internal  fadlion  *, 
and  by  rendering  the  eflablifhed  religion  fo  fecure, 
as  to  filence  all  the  jealoufles  of  the  molt  apprehen- 
five  Proreflant. 

Thus,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  I think 
myfeif  warranted  in  telling  Catholics,  that  Union  wiM 
be  beneficial  to  them,  by  fecuring  the  eternal  mainte- 
nance, and  folidity  of  the  eftablifhed  Church . 

If  this  be  fo,  I have,  for  the  lafi  twelve  or  thirteen 
pages,  been  ufing  arguments,  which  are  fo  far  from 
applying  exclufively  to  Catholics,  that  they  fhould 
recommend  the  meafure  to  Protefiants,  at  leaft  as 
flrongly. 

I have  already  fuggefled,  that  the  meafure  which 
gives  Ireland  tranquillity,  mull  give  her  commerce  ; 
that  to  appeafe  prefent  diftradtions,  and  permanently 
filence  the  animofities  of  our  people,  will  be  to  pro- 
mote induftry,  and  its  attendant,  wealth.  How  far 
U nion  will  more  diredtly  confer  commercial  benefits, 
is  a queflion,  which  my  flight  knowledge  of  fuch  fub- 
jedls  does  not  enable  me  to  folve.  In  truth  I con- 
ceive it  to  be  a queflion  connected  with  the  terms,— 
yet  (if  ever)  to  be  propofed  ^ and  therefore,  in  the 
prefent  ftage  of  the  enquiry,  premature.  Some  opi- 
nions, however,  I have  upon  the  fubjedl,  and  theie 
I fhall  take  the  liberty  of  here  throwing  together,  with 
much  brevity,  and  with  little  regard  to  arrangement. 
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1 conceive  that  Union  would  give  Britifh  capital  to 
this  country,  and  thus  in  a very  obvious  way  pro- 
mote our  commerce.  I conceive  that  a wifely-ar- 
ranged  incorporation  would  fo  identify  the  interefts  of 
the  fitter  countries,  that  Britain  would  no  longer  exer- 
cife  a narrow  policy  by  this  ifland;  but  that  imperial 
profperity  would  circulate  impartially  through  all  the 
members  of  the  Empire.  A.  writer  againft  Union 
has  reminded  us  that  “ the  perhaps  (before  Union ) 
“ neceflary,  though  fevere  policy  of  England  clofed 
“ the  barriers  againtt  the  only  article  of  export,”  (live 
cattle)  “ afforded  by  the  cold,  ungrateful  foil  of 
Scotland.”*  from  this  ftatement  we  may  colledt, 
chat  fo  long  as  thefe  two  countries  remain  diftindV,  the 
commercial  policy  adopced  towards  us  by  England, 
which  is  fevere,  may  yet  be  neceflary ; but  after 
Union,  could  it  be  requifite  for  the  Britilh  Empire 
co  exercife  a fevere  policy  againft  itfelf  ? If  not,  we 
behold  another  fource  of  commercial  advantage, 
which  an  incorporating  Union  would  produce  to  Ire- 
land. The  value  of  the  channel  trade,  I cannot  pre- 
tend to  ettimate  •,  nor  do  the  opponents  of  Union 
afford  me  fteady  light ; for  as  the  fame  perfons  have 
been  long  inveighing  againft  the  Irifh  Parliament, 
who  are  on  a fudden  grown  fo  clear-fighted  to  its  vaft 
merits,  as  to  hear  with  indignation,  the  mention  of  its 
removal,  or  even  modification,— fo  thofe  whom  I have 
heard  rate  the  value  of  the  channel  trade  very  highly, 
have  lately  difcovered  that  it  is  a worthlefs  bauble.— 

But 
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But  our  manufactures  are  to  be  deftroyed,  by  the 
introduction  of  equal  law  i Here  again,  we  are  prema- 
turely entangling  ourfelves  in  a difcullion  of  terms . 
If  1 recolleCt  what  Adam  Smith  has  faid  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  protecting  duties,— it  is,  that  they  are  not 
calculated  to  encreafe  the  fum  of  induftry ; but  ra- 
ther to  turn,  (perhaps  injudicioufly  to  force,)  the 
national  indultry  into  a particular  channel.  This 
feems  an  argument  again  it  the  principle  of  fuch  du- 
ties; but  when  they  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  an  in- 
fant manufacture  is  growing  up  beneath  their  fhelter, 
it  is  fo  obvious  that  they  ought  not  to  be  removed, 
that  I make  no  doubt  that  Union  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  their  rafh  removal,  or  the  immediate 
introduction  of  equal  Law.  It  is  faid,  the  me- 
tropolis would  be  injured  by  an  Union.  The  pro- 
\ifos  contained  in  this  arrangement  might  eafily 
counteract  the  general  tendency  of  the  mealure  to 
injure  Dublin;  even  admitting  it  to  have  this 
tendency  ; and  the  metropolis  would  very  principally 
gain  by  that  acquifition  of  the  Britifh  market,  which 
/ would  be  generally  beneficial  to  this  kingdom,  and 
which  would  be  a neceffary  confequence  of  Union. 
At  all  events,  for  what  this  country  loft  in  one  quar- 
ter, fhe  might  be  compenfated  in  another ; and  the 
queiiion  is  not  what  Dublin  might  lofe,  but  what  on 
the  average  Ireland  would  gain.  The  fplendour  of 
Dublin,  I take  to  be  artificial.  It  is  not  fuch  a 
fymptom  of  general  National  greatnefs,  as  that,  given 
the  wealth  of  Dublin,  you  can  meafure  the  profperity 
of  Ireland.  The  riches  of  Dublin  (and  fo  mufr 
• be  the  cafe  of  every  metropolis)  arife  from  an  accu- 
mulation, 
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mutation,  and  determination  of  consumption,  to  that 
quarter  : a mere  concentration  of  national  expence. 
Dublin  might  be  lefs  great,  yet  Ireland  equally  prof- 
perous  : the  fame  wealth  would  not  the  lefs  exill,  be- 
caufe  it  circulated  more  widely.  That  greatnefs 
which  Union  might  beflow  on  Cork,  or  which  after 
Union  might  remain  to  Dublin,  being  commercial? 
would  be  more  fymptomatick  of  national  profperity. 
On  thefe  fubjeCls,  however,  I avow  my  ignorance, 
and  pronounce  an  opinion  with  hefitation,  As  to  ab- 
sentees, I believe  Union  would  not  produce  the  crop 
that  is  expeCled  ; and  would  replace  thofe  refidents  of 
whom  it  deprived  us,  by  a valuable  clafs  of  men,  of 
which  we  (land  in  need.  The  metropolis  would,  for 
fome,  not  have  thofe  attractions  which  it  boafts  at 
prefent ; and  what  might  be  the  con  Sequence  ? That 
our  noblemen  and  gentry,  difperfed  throughout  the 
country,  would  live,  and  fpend  their  money,  more 
ufefully,  amongft  their  tenants,  and  on  their  eilates. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  increafe  of  taxes,  which  Union 
might  occafion,  the  prefent  and  future  liability  of 
Ireland  could,  by  the  terms,  be  fixed  at  a fair  pro- 
portion, and  an  adherence  to  the  principle  of  that  pro- 
portion be  Secured  : thofe  who  paint  Union  as  a mere 
financial  Scheme  of  the  Britifh  Minifler,  do  not  alarm 
me  ; becaufe,  fir  it,  the  adjuflment  of  the  terms  is 
within  our  power ; and  Secondly,  to  make  Ireland 
produ&ive,  he  mull  make  her  rich. 

Befides,  Adam  Smith,  a Scotchman,  and  approver 
of  the  Scottifh  Union,  has  allured  me  that  Ireland 
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by  a legislative  incorporation  with  Great  Britain, 
“ would  gain  advantages,  which  would  much  more 
tc  than  compenfate  any  encreafe  of  taxes  that  might 
“ accompany  that  Union.”  But  Smith,  it  may  be 
faid,  would  not  affert  this  now:  fince  he  wrote,  Ire- 
land has  acquired  a free  trade.  I leave  him  to  anfwer 
this  objection,  himfelf:  the  following  are  his  words, 
u by  an  Union,  Ireland,  befides  freedom  of  trade, 
“ would  gain  other  advantages,  much  more  important” 
Again,  it  may  be  urged  that,  fince  Smith  wrote,  this 
country  has  obtained  conftitutiqnal  Independence.— 
But  if  the  reader  will  obferve  the  tenor  of  the  pafiage 
cited  * from  this  writer,  he  will  find  that  the  advan- 
tages to  which  he  alludes,  might  ftill  remain  to  be 
acquired. 

In  difcufling  the  probable  confequences  of  a legif- 
lative  Union  between  this  Ifland  and  Great  Britain, 
we  naturally  turn  our  eyes,  (and  I have  already 
pointed  the  attention  of  my  Reader)  to  that  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  incorporated 
England  and  Scotland.  When  we  would  expatiate 
too  far  in  theory,  this  example,  as  it  were,  recalls 
us  •,  and  puts  us  in  the  beaten  road  of  practice  and 
experience. 

That  Scotland  has,  fince  the  Union,  advanced  in 
profperity,  I have  never  heard  denied.  That  this 
advancement  fnould  be  attributed  to  the  Union,  I 
have  feldom  heard  controverted,  and  never  difproved. 
Of  thofe,  who  alledge  this  progrefs  as  a reafon  in 
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favour  of  Union,  it  might,  I admit,  be  enquired  by 
fuch  as  hefitate  to  impute  the  profperity  of  Scotland 
to  its  incorporation  with  England,  (if  any  fuch  ca- 
villers there  be,)  whether  that  country  would  have 
advanced  lefs  rapidly,  if  it  had  remained  diftinct  ? 
But  give  me  leave  to  fay  that,  according  to  all  rules 
of  rational  difcuffion,  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  dL 
redly  on  the  other  fide.  The  advocates  for  Union 
fhew  a certain  advancement  in  profperity:  let  the  op- 
ponents prove,  (or  offer  reafons  for  prefuming)  that 
if  no  Union  had  taken  place,  the  progrefs  would  have 
been  greater,  or  the  fame.  Let  it  be  {hewn  that  the 
prefent  relative  pofition  of  Scotch  and  Englifh  prof- 
perity is  not  the  ratio  of  their  refpedive  natural 
advantages;  and  that  in  the  race  towards  commercial 
or  other  greatnefs,  England  has  left  Scotland  more 
behind  fince  1706,  than  fhe  did  before;  and  it  may 
feem  prefumable  that  the  Union  has  been  injurious 
to  North  Britain.  But  until  this  be  {hewn,  fuch  a 
pofition  remains  unproved.  If  in  eftimating  the 
dilfance  of  thefe  adjoining  realms,  from  the  mod 
flourifhing  fuppofable  point  of  national  profperity, 
the  interval  between  the  countries  fhould  appear  to 
have  been  no  wider  fince  their  incorporation,  than 
before,  it  would  feem  that  Union  has  at  lead  been 
uninjurious  to  Scotland.  But  if,  the  relation  of  natural 
advantages  having  remained  the  fame,  Scotland  has, 
notwithdanding,  gained  on  her  neighbour  in  the 
march,  thofe  ftrides  towards  profperity  feem  attri- 
butable to  the  Union.  Now  let  us  fee  how  the  fad 
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has  been.  The  bed  writer  againd  Union,  * on 
the  authority  of  Chalmers,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  dates 
Englilh  ability  to  have  been  to  Scottilh,  at  the  period 
of  the  Union,  as  twenty-eight  to  one ; and  the  pro- 
portion at  the  prefent  day,  to  be  as  eight  to  one.  An 
amazing  pulling-up  of  commercial  didance  on  the 
part  of  Scotland. 

But  Scotland  was  poor  in  1706,  and  Ireland  is 
rich  in  1799 ! 

What  is  this  io  the  purpofe  ? If  Union  enabled 
Scotland  to  pull  up  a greater  interval,  does  it  follow 
that  it  will  not  permit  Ireland  to  pull  up  a lefs  ? 

I therefore  feel  myfelf  to  be  warranted  in  dating, 
JirJl , that  the  effe&s  of  Union  on  North  Britain  are 
relevant  to  the  quedion  which  I have  undertaken 
(very  inadequately)  to  difeufs  ; and  fecondly , that 
there  is  ground  for  what  the  law  terms  a violent 
prefumption,  that  the  profperity  of  Scotland  has  been 
promoted  by  the  Union. 

Nor  does  it  feem  to  me,  that  in  Iketching  briefly 
the  memoirs  of  that  event,  and  what  (connectedly) 
preceded  it,  and  in  blending  with  the  extracts  which 
I make  from  hidorians,  j my  own  obfervations,  and 
deductions  with  regard  to  Ireland,  I fnall  perform 
a talk,  quite  unacceptable  to  my  readers,  or  imperti- 
nent to  my  enquiry. 

The  uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
“ and  Scotland,  was  ever  thought  of  fuch  importance 

“ to 
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44  to  the  wealth,  ftrength,  and  tranquillity”  ( not  cx- 
cJufively  of  England , * but)  44  of  the  ifland  of  Great 
“ Britain,  that  feveral  attempts  were  made  to- 
4i  wards  it,  both  before  and  after  the  Union  of 
44  the  two  crowns,  in  the  perfon  of  king  James.” 
— — Amongfl  thefe  might  be  enumerated  efforts 
fo  remote,  as  thofe  of  the  wife  and  politic  Edward 
the  fir  ft  ; but  we  (hall,  for  many  reafons,  take 
the  matter  up  at  a much  more  recent  period.  In 
the  year  1503  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Margaret,  eld  eft  daughter  of  Henry  thefe- 
venth  of  England,  with  James,  king  of  Scotland; 
44  and  Henry  hoped  from  the  completion  of  it,  to 
44  remove  ail  fource  of  difeord  with  the  neighbour- 
44  ing  kingdom.”  This  alliance,  however,  failed  to 
produce  the  defired  effedt.  About  ten  years  after, 
England  declared  war  againfl  France,  the  antient.aily 
of  Scotland,  (and  modern  fupporter  of  Irifh  Separatifts 
and  Traitors,)  which  latter  kingdom  thus  became 
entangled  in  the  conteft. 

For,  Scotland  was  a country  inferior  to  England 
in  power,  and  refources ; and  fought  to  augment 
her  ftrength  by  a league  with  France  ; “ and  the  Scots 
44  univerfally  believed  that,  were  it  not  for  the  coun- 
44  tenance  which  they  received  from  this  foreign  alii- 
44  ance,  they  had  never  been  able  to  maintain  their 
44  independence,  againfl:  a people  fo  much  fuperior.” 

It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  them,  that  in  Union 
they  might  find  a bulwark  againfl  the  fuperior  force 
of  England  ; and  even  make  this  force  a part  of  their 

m proper 

* Any  more  than  the  Union  under  difeuffion  would  be  impor- 
tantly beneficial  exclufrvely  England.  It  would  benefit  th« 
Empire,  i.  e.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


proper  ftrength  : that  by  incorporating  with  Eng- 
land, they  would  preclude  for  ever  all  affaults  oil 
their  independence  ; fince  this  independence  could 
not  be  affailable,  when  it  had  ceafed  to  be  diftinft : 
that  a diverfity  of  interests  could  alone  render  Eng- 
lifii  power  formidable  to  Scotland  ^ and  that  to 
change  terror  into  confidence, — and  convert  Englifti 
power,  from  an  objedt  of  jealoufy,  to  a ground  of 
iecurity,  Scotland  had  but  to  identify  its  exigence 
with  that  of  England  ; and  from  having  been  a rival, 
become  a member  of  the  Engiifli  empire. 

In  like  manner,  Ireland  is  a country  inferior  to 
England  in  power,  and  refources  •,  and  might,  as  I 
fufpedt,  if  (he  conceived  the  mifchievous  defign  of  fe- 
parating  herfelf  from  this  latter  country,  be  under  the 
neceility  of  having  recourfe  to  the  foftering  protec- 
tion, and  countenance  of  France  : nor,  unlefs  my 
memory  mifleads  me,  is  it  many  years  fince,  in 
a publication  figned  with  the  name  of  Arthur 
O’Connor,  I have  feen  it  pronounced  that  Ireland 
might  league  herfelf,  indifferently,  with  France,  or 
England,  accordingly  as  one,  or  the  other  alliance 
feemed  moll  conducive  to  her  interefts,  or  was 
moft  fuitable  to  her  fancy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  connexion  above  no- 
ticed, aided  by  the  chivalrous  ideas  of  James,  who, 
having  in  all  tournaments  profeffed  herfelf  the 
knight  of  the  queen  of  France,  now  obeyed  her  ro- 
mantick  fumrmons  to  take  the  field  in  her  defence,— 
thefe  caufes  frulirated  the  peaceful,  and  harmo- 
nizing views  of  Henry  , and  Scotland  reaped,  at 
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FJouden,  the  blcody  harveft  of  her  diftinClnefs,  in  the 
difcomhture  of  her  army,  and  lofs  of  her  king,  toge- 
ther with  the  flower  of  the  Scots  nobility ; — offer- 
ing an  inviting  opportunity,  which  England  gene- 
roufly  declined  taking,  of  “ gaining  advantages  over 
“ Scotland;  and,  perhaps,  reducing  it  to  fubje&ion.” 
Henry  the  eighth  (not  yet  a tyrant,)  preferred  pur- 
fuing  his  father’s  defign,  of  an  amicable  Union  ; — 
and  defirous  44  to  bring  the  government  of  the  Ifiand 
14  under  one  monarch,  offered  his  daughter  Mary 
to  James  the  fifth  of  Scotland  ;”  and  made  other 
advantageous  propofals,  “ which  the  king  of  Scotland 
Ci  was  inclinable  enough  to  fall  in  with  ; but  the  French , 
cc  who  dreaded  the  effedls  of  fuch  a conjunction,  found 
^ means  to  prevent  it.  This  reje&ion  of  the  propofed 
cc  Union  engaged  the  Scots  nation,  againjl  their  will, 
ec  in  a war  with  England,  and  occafioned  the  defeat 
iC  at  Solan  Moffe,  which  brought  their  king  to  his 
4C  graved’ — That  the  French  fhould  have  oppofed 
zealoufly  a conjunction,  which  would  eradicate  all 
hopes  of  feparation,  and  give  permanent  imperial 
llrength  to  Britain,  is  not  more  furprizing,  than  that 
jacobines  fhould,  at  the  prefent  day  raife  their  voices 
fo  loudly  and  furioufly  againft  an  Union. 

<c  King  Edward  VI.  purfuing  his  father’s  defign 
“ of  an  amicable  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  pro- 
pofed  a match  between  himfelf  and  queen  Mary 
cc  of  Scotland,  which  had  already  been  agreed  on  in 
44  the  Scots  Parliament ; but  the  French  faBion  brake 
tc  that  agreement;  and  brought  upon  the  Scots  another 
war  with  England,  which  ended  in  their  defeat 


“ at  the  battle  of  Pinky,  near  Muflelburgh.  Not- 
*e  withftanding  this  great  victory,  by  which  the  Eng- 
“ lifh  became  poffeffed  of  moft  of  the  South  of  Scot- 
“ land,  yet  Edward  and  his  council  were  fo  far  from 
6C  defigning  a conqueft  of  Scotland,  or  the  overthrow- 
u ing  the  Confutation  of  that  Kingdom , that  the  Protec- 
“ tor  of  England  publiihed  a declaration,  to  invite 
the  Scots  to  amity,  and  equality.  We  get  in 
cc  your  land  (faid  that  declaration,)  and  offer  Eng- 
u land : intercourfe  of  merchandizes,  &c.  &c.  the 
6<  abolifhing  of  all  fuch  our  laws  as  prohibit  the 
fame,  or  might  be  an  impediment  to  the  mutual 
66  amity.  We  offer  not  only  to  leave  the  title  of 
“ conqueror,  but  the  name  of  our  nation ; and  to 
6i  take  the  old,  indifferent  name  of  Britons.  We 
cc  feek  not  to  take  from  you  your  laws  nor  cuf- 
“ toms  : we  feek  not  to  difinherit  your  queen  ; but 
<c  to  make  her  heirs  inheritors  of  England  : hccaufe , 
6t  nothing  fhould  be  left  on  our  part  to  be  offered : nothing 
46  on  your  part  unrefufed  \ whereby  ye  might  be  inex- 
6i  cufable . This”  adds  the  hiffcrian,  “ was  a very 
“ generous  propofal ; but  the  Trench  faction  fill  made 
^ it  ineffectual , and  brought  Scotland  under  a yoke  of 
“ French  tyranny  which  greatly,  and  naturally, 
“ incenfed  the  Scots.” 

This  hiftorian,  (by  the  way ) does  not  feem  aware, 
that  to  unite  two  kingdoms  is  neceffarily  to  fubvert 
the  Conftitution  of  one  ; for  though  the  tendency  of 
the  Protector’s  propofal  was  an  Union,  he  yet  acquits 
the  Englifh  of  having  harboured  any  defign  66  of 
overthrowing  the  Conftitution  of  Scotland.” 

“ King 
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“ King  James  the  firfl:,  foon  after  his  acceffionto 
ix  the  Englifh  throne,  moved  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
6C  land  for  an  Union,  betwixt  the  twro  kingdoms ; 
“ that  as  they  were  made  one  in  the  head , fo,  among 
cc  them/elves  they  might  be  inf epar ably  conjoined , and 
cc  all  memory  of  by -p aft  diviftons  extinguijhed .” 

Now  it  feems  probable  that  James’s  prejudices 
were  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  his  antient  Scottifh 
fubje&s : and  that  he  would  not  have  propofed  this 
meafure,  if  he  had  not  conceived  that  Union  (from 
the  very  name  of  which  we  fhrink,)  would  be  very 
ferviceable  to  his  country. 

44  The  motion  feemed  to  be  generally  well  relifhed 
44  by  both  nations  ; whofe  refpe&ive  Parliaments  ap- 
44  pointed  commiHioners  ft  but  the  bufmefs  pro- 
ceeded languidly  in  England ',  and  finally  fell  to  the 
ground.  44  The  king,”  (a  Scotchman)  44  was  ex- 
44  tremely  grieved  at  this ; and  conceiving  that  the 
44  work  would  be  more  eafily  effected,  if  began  in 
44  Scotland , called  a Parliament  there.  The  eftates 
44  readily  allowed  all  the  articles,  provided  the  fame 
44  fhould  be  ratified  in  the  Parliament  of  England. 
44  But  the  Englifh  Church  party  defeated  all  endea- 
44  vour  to  accomplifh  that  Union.  They  foon  dif- 
44  covered  James’s  foible  ; and  found  out  other  efn- 

44  ployment  for  him  ; which  was  to  advance  his  pre- 

45  rogative  in  Scotland  ; and  concurred  with  him  as 
64  heartily  in  that,”  (to  the  fubverfion  of  the  liberties 
of  that  kingdom,)  44  as  they  oppofed  him  in  the 
44  Union.” 
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In  this  inftance,  we  find,  that  to  reject  Union  may 
not  always  be  to  promote  the  liberties  of  a country. 

66  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  we  do  not  find  an 
tf  Union  to  have  been  once  mentioned:  an  ill-timed 
**  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England  had  fo  great  an 
“ afcendant  over  that  prince,  as  to  engage  him  to 
* overturn  the  Confiitution  of  Scotland.” 

The  above palfage  implies  a contrail,  which  modern 
Irifli  Patriots  will  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  be- 
tween Union  and  the  fubverfion  of  a Confiitution. 

“ Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  there 
u was  a confederacy  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
46  which  continued,  with  interruption,  hill  it  was 
<c  entirely  broken  in  1650.  On  the  12th  of  April 
“ 1654,  Cromwell  publiffied  an  ordinance,  for 
<c  uniting  Scotland  with  England.  Thus  flood  the 
Ci  Union  for  fome  years ; during  which,  it  is  /aid, 
46  the  Scots  nation  was  never  more  eafy ; nor  juflice 
■c  more  impartially  adminijiered” 

44  At  the  Relioration,  every  thing  relating  to 
*4  Scotland  was  put  upon  the  fame  foot  as  before 
44  the  civil  wars  : the  ill  effects  whereof  were  foon 
44  felt  in  many  inflances  ; particularly  by  the  palling 
44  of  acls  relative  to  trade,  which  not  only  llirred 
“ up  old,  but  raifed  new  animofities.  The  Scots 
“ made  heavy  complaints  ; but  without  redrefs,” 
tint'd  the  year  1670;  when  44  the  Parliament 
<c  of  Scotland  palfed  an  acl,  empowering  King 
u Charles  5 to  appoint  commiffioners  of  both  coun- 
tries, 44  to  treat  about  the  Union  the  44  reducing 
both  Parliaments  into  one  but  44  the  Scots  com- 
“ miflioners  infilling  that  none  of  the  conftituent 
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4t  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  fhculd  be 
u excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
“ thus  the  treaty  came  to  nothing  • thefe  commiflion- 
“ ers  not  only  infilling  upon  their  old  pretences,  but 
“ likewife  that  they  could  not  fo  much  as  treat  of  an 
“ Union,  'till  all  their  conftituents  had  confented.” 
(We  go  farther  here  in  Ireland  and  require  the  ex- 
prefs  confent  of  the  whole  people,  ele&ors  or  not.) 

44  Thus  though  the  flrll  motion  of  a treaty  came 
u entirely  from  themfelves,  it  was  the  Scots  who 
45  broke  it  off.  The  fecret  motives  of  their  doinqr 
44  fo,  proceeded,  it  is  faid,  from  fome  about  the 
44  court,  who  at  flrll  fancied  they  could  encreafe  their 
44  power  and  influence  by  the  Union,”  (and  therefore 
were  good  patriots,  fo  long  as  the  public  intereftfeemed 
to  coincide  with  their  own,)  44  being  afterwards  con- 
44  vinced  it  would  have  quite  another  effcdl.” 

44  In  the  time  of  James  II.  there  was  nothing  done 
44  in  the  Union  ^ the  court  being  taken  up  with  other 
44  defigns.  But  though  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
44  Mary  both  nations  were  too  much  dill  rafted,  to 
44  think  in  earned:  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  yet, 
cc  the  fame  being  propofed  by  the  Scots  convention  of  the 
44  ejiates , who  appointed  cornmiffloners,  to  treat  upoa 
44  that  matter  with  England,  king  William,  in  his 
64  fpeech  to  both  houfes  of  Parliament,  on  the  2ifl  of 
44  March  1689,  recommended  to  their  confideration, 
44  an  Union  with  Scotland.  The  Englijh  Parliament 
44  took  little  notice  of  this  recommendation  ; fo  that 
<c  no  anfwer  was  returned  to  the  Scots  Parliament  f 
(who  appear  to  have  been  the  i alligators  of  the 
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fasafure,)  c<  and  the  bufinefs  reded  ’till  the  year 
44  1700  ; when  the  king,  in  his  anfwer  to  an  addrefs 
14  i f the  Lords,  took  an  opportunity  of  putting  that 
46  Honfe  in  mind  of  what  he  had  recommended  to  his 
14  Parliament,  foon  after  his  acceflion ; viz.  that  they 
44  would  confiderof  an  Union  between  the  two  king- 
14  doms  • that  his  Majefty  was  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
44  would  contribute  more  to  the  fecurity  and  happinefs 
44  of  both ; and  was  inclined  to  hope,  that  after  they 
44  had  lived  an  hundred  years  under  the  fame  head, 
44  fome  happy  expedient,  in  cafe  a treaty  were  fet  on 
44  foot  for  that  purpofe,  might  be  found,  for  making 
44  them  one  people.  Hereupon  the  Lords  paffed  a bill, 
44  for  authorizing  Commiilioners  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
44  land  to  treat  withCommiffioners  of  Scotland,//?;'  the 
44  <weal  of  both  kingdoms.  But  the  Commons”  (of  Eng- 
land) 44  refufing  their  concurrence,”  the  wiflies  of 
Scotland  were  for  the  prefent  unfulfilled,  and  44  the 
44  bufinefs  of  the  Un;on  went  no  farther.” 

44  This  great  work  therefore,  was  referved  for  the 
44  reign  of  Anne:  for  though  the  negotiation  which 
44  was  fet  on  foot  foon  after  her  acceffion  to  the 
44  throne,  unhappily  mifcanied  ; yet,  it  being  refolved 
44  to  endeavour  again  the  Union  of  the  two  king- 
44  'doms,  powers  were  given  to  the  Queen,  by 
44  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,”  ac- 
cording to  which  fhe  appointed  Commiffioners  for 
both  countries.  Amongft  the  Englifh  Commiflion- 
crs  were  .the  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Godolphin,  the 
Far!  of  Sunderland,  Lord  Somers,  Sir  John  Holt,  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt,  Mr.  Harley,  and  Mr.  Boyle:— 

amongft 
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arhongfi  the  Scots  were  the  Chancellor,  the  Prefident, 
and  two  Lords  of  the  SefTion,  and  the  Lord  Juftice 
Clerk,  “ The  Scots  had  got  among  them  the  no- 
u tion  of  a federal  Union,  like  that  of  the  united 
“ Provinces,  or  Cantons  of  Switzerland,”  (or  permit 
me  to  add,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;)  but  the 
fcheme  was  abandoned,  u for  this  reafon befides 
many  others,  “ that  as  long  as  the  two  nations  had  dif- 
44  f event  Parliaments , they  could  break  the  Union* 
44  whenever  they  pleafed  •,  for  each  nation  would  follow 
54  their  own  Parliament  f and  thus  the  grand  imperial 
objeft  would  have  been  defeated,  which  44  was  to 
44  fettle  a la  fling,  and  firm  Union  between  the  kingdoms  : 
66  therefore  they  refolved  to  treat  only  about  an  incorporate 
u ing  Umon ; that  fhould  put  an  end  to  all  diftinfitions, 

AND  UNITE  ALL  THEIR  INTERESTS.” 

They  accordingly  entered  on  the  fcheme  of  an  en- 
tire Union.  The  Commifiloners  of  both  kingdoms 
met ; and  having  fpent  above  three  months  indifcuf- 
fion,  unanimouOy  concluded  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Union.  When  they  attended  the  Queen,  in  order 
to  prefent  to  her  Majefty  one  of  the  fealed  inftruments 
containing  thefe  articles,  the  Scots  Commiflioners  [poke 
to  the  following  effect : “ An  Union  of  the  two  king- 
doms  has  been  long  wifhed  for ; it  being  fo  neceffary 
“ for  ejlablijhing  the  lofting  peace,  happinefs , and  prcfpe- 
“ rity  of  both  nations : and  though  it  has  been  fre- 

N u quently 

* If  this  reafoning  be  right,  It  might  feem  that  the  prefent 
Union,  which  is  a fort  of  federative  one,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  broken,  as  the 
two  nations  have  different  Parliaments. 


“ quently  endeavoured,  by  your  Majefty’s  Royal 
“ Predeceffors,  without  the  defired  fuccefs,  yet  the 
41  glorious  fucceffes,  with  which  God  has  bleffed  your 
“ Majefty’s  endeavours  for  the  happinefs  of  your 
“ people,  make  us  hope  that  this  great  work  is  re- 
“ ferved  to  be  accomplifhed  in  your  Majefty’s  Reign.” 
— The  Queen  in  anfwer,  faid — 44  I fhall  always  look 
44  upon  it  as  a particular  happinefs,  if  this  Union, 
“ which  will  be  fo  great  a fecurity , and  advantage  to 
44  bath  kingdoms , can  be  accomplifhed  in  my  Reign.” 
44  The  advantages  that  were  offered  to  Scotland  in 
44  the  whole  frame  of  this  Union  were  fo  great,  and 
44  vifible,  that  nothing,  but  the  confideration  of  the 
44  fafety  that  was  to  be  procured  by  it,  could  have 
44  brought  the  Englifti  to  agree  to  a projed,  that  in 
44  every  branch  of  it  v/as  much  more  favourable  to 
44  the  Scots  Nation.”— If  fimilar  caufes  produce  fimi- 
lar  effeds,  the  Irifh  might  look  for  very  advantageous 
propofais  of  Union,  at  the  hands  of  England. 

44  The  Scots  were  to  bear  lefs  than  the  fortieth  part 
44  of  the  public  taxes.  It  is  held  a maxim,  that  in  the 
46  framing  of  a government,  a proportion  ought  to  be 
44  obferved  between  the  (bare  in  the  legiftature,  and 
44  the  burden  to  be  borne.  Yet,  in  return  of  the  for- 
“ tieth  part  of  the  burden,  the  Scots  were  offered  near 
44  the  eleventh  part  of  the  legiflature.’> 

On  the  3d  of  Odober  1706,  the  Scotch  Parliament 
met-,  and  the  Queen’s  letter  to  them  contained,  amongft 
others,  the  following  paragraphs  : 44  The  Union  has 
44  been  long  defired  by  both  Nations ; and  we  fhall 
“ eiteem  it  as  the  greateft;  glory  of  our  Reign,  to 

44  have 
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u have  it  now  perfedled ; being  fully  perfuaded  that 
*£  it  muft  prove  the  greateft  happinefs  of  onr  people. 
64  An  intire  and  perfect  Union  will  fecure  your  reli- 
“ gion,  liberty,  and  property:  remove  the  animofities 
64  among  yourfelves,  and  the  jealoufies  and  differences 
41  betwixt  our  two  kingdoms.  It  muft  encreafe  your 
44  ftrength,  riches,  and  trade ; and  by  this  Union  the 
<4  whole  ifland  being  joined  in  affedtion,  and  free  from 
“ all  apprehenfions  of  different  inter  efts,  will  be  enabled 
44  to  relift  all  its  enemies,  and  maintain  the  liberties, of 
44  Europe.”*  44  Her  Majefty’s  Minifters  were  not  in- 
44  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  en- 
44  counter,  in  the  affair  of  the  Union ; againft  which 
64  a powerful  party  had  been  formed,  with  the  Duke 
44  of  Hamilton,  and  tome  other  noblemen  at  its  head. 
44  The  topics  from  which  the  arguments  againft  the 
54  Union  were  drawn,  were  the  antiquity  and  dignity 
44  of  this  kingdom,  which  they  faid  was  offered  to  be 
46  given  up:  they  were  departing  from  an  independ- 
44  ent  ftale,  and  going  to  fink  into  a dependency  on 
44  England  : what  conditions  foever  might  be  now 
44  fpecioufly  offered,  they  could  not  expect  that  they 
44  fhould  be  adhered  to,f  in  a Parliament  where  fix- 

44  teen 

* To  make  thefe  paragraphs  apply  to  the  prefent  time,  and 
meafure,  we  have  but  to  fubflitute  the  word  Empire , in  place  of 
the  word  Iftand. 

f As,  however,  they  have  been  adhered  to. — But  the  Malt 
tax  ! ! It  is  too  ridiculous  to  hear  this  alledged  as  a violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Union.  That  treaty  only  ftipulated  thfrt  no  duty 
fhould  be  laid  on  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  War . — A plain  ne* 
gative  pregnant,  implying  a confent  that  fuch  duty  fhould,  if  ex- 
pedient, be  impofed  after  the  war  fhould  have  an  en<?  . 
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««  teen  Peers,  and  forty-five  Commoners,  could  noe 
“ hold  the  balance*  againft  an  hundred  Peers,  and 
“ five  hundred  and  thirteen  Commoners.  Scotland 
“ would  be  no  more  confidered  as  formerly  by  fo 
ec  reign  ftates:f  their  Peers  would  be  precarious,  and 
“ elective,  &c.” 

Thus  it  mufi  be  admitted  that  the  cafe  of  Scotland 
furnidied  as  plaufibly,  at  lead,  the  fame  copicks  with 
thofe,  which  are  reforced  to  by  the  Anti-unionifts  of 
the  prefent  day.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  could 
boaft  at  leall  equal  dignity,  and  antiquity,  with  our 
own.  Its  theoretick,  and  1 apprehend  its  prafiical 
independence,  was  as  great  as  that  of  Ireland ; yet 
patriotic  and  generous  as  thofe  objections  were,  hif- 

tory 

What  then  was  this  alledgcd  violation  ? See  Burnet.  The 
Scotch  admitted  that  “ peace  was  as  good  as  made,  and  was 
“ every  day  expected  but  forfooth  the  duty  was  impofed 
before  it  had  been  “ proclaimed,  or  figned.” — Signal  infringe- 
ment ! the  Oppoftion  in  England  agreed  with  the  Scots  members 
in  fo  confidering  it. 

* Hold  what  balance?  of  Scotch  againtl  Englifh  intereft?  The 
effeft  of  Union  was  to  efface  fuch  diftin&ions  of  intereft,  afld  to 
annihilate  with  them  thofe  arguments  which  turn  on  a meafuring 
of  Scotch  againft  Englifh  Reprefentation. — The  true  admeafure- 
ment  would  be  of  Scotch  Reprefentation,  with  Scotch  contribu_ 
tion  ; and  we  have  already  feen  that  Scotland,  by  the  treaty  of 
Union,  (hared  an  eleventh  of  the  imperial  legiflature,  and  but  a 
fortieth  of  the  imperial  burden. 

f Neither  perhaps  would  Ireland,  after  Union,  “ he  confidered 
tf  as  formerly  by  foreign  fates”  Perhaps,  for  example,  France 
might  no  longer  confider  this  country  as  a fit  theatre  for  her  in- 
trigues ; and  a field  in  which  to  fight  her  battles  with  the  Britifh 
Empire. 
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tory  will  not  allow  us  to  afflrm,  chat  they  were  urged 
by  public  fpirit,  and  that  Scotch  Union  was  oppofed 
as  difintereftediy,  ar:d  impartially,  as  we  know  that 
Irifh  Union  is  at  the  p^dTent  day.  66  All  thofe  who 
“ adhered  to  the  Jacobite,  interett,  vehemently  op- 
pofed  every  ftep  that  vya,<  naade,  becaufe  they  faw 
«6  that  Union  ftruck  at  the  root  sf  ail  ^jeir  deftgns  for 
“ j new  Revolution.”  Yei  I ih*U  venture  t0  con’^cf 
ture,  that  thofe  Jacobites  no  more  avvowe^  tllcir 
real  motives,  and  revolutionary  deugu" ^ian  ln~ 
Jacobines  of  the  prefent  time  declare  then. s * ^ u J 
to  fay,  that  thofe  Jacobites  preferred  referring,  t0  tae 
topics  v/hich  we  have  been  enumerating,  and  ta*.  !v  a 
loudly,  and  popularly, of  theindependence of  Scoriano, 
and  the  incompetence  of  her  Parliament  to  furrender 
the  conftitution,  and  liberties  of  their  country. 

Some  of  the  Anti-unionifts  u infilled  vehemently 
€e  on  the  danger  that  the  Conftitution  of  their*’  (Pref- 
byterian)  “ church  mull  be  in,  when  all  fnould  be 
46  under  the  power  of  a Britifn  Parliament.”  Pious 
fouls ! — Alas  ! there  was  no  piety  in  the  cafe.  cc  This 
cc  objedtion  was  prefled  by  fome,  who  were  known 
46  to  be  the  moft  violent  enemies  to  Prelbytery,  of 
u any  in  the  nation  ; but  it  was  done  with  defign  to 
4<  inflame  that  body  of  men,  and  lb  to  engage  them 
u to  perflfl:  in  oppofuion.” 

“ Thefe  jealoufles  of  the  Prefbyterians,  left  their 
4C  church  fhould  be  fwailowed  up  by  the  Church  of 
41  England,  were  infufed  into  them  chiefly  by  the 
4‘  old  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton,  who  had  great  credit 
with  them  $ and  it  was  fuggefted,  that  ihe  and  her 

“ fon 


“ Ton  had  particular  views,  as  hoping  that,  if  Scot- 
* land  fhould  continue  a feparated  kingdom,  the 
“ Crown  might  come  into  their  family  ; they  being 
“ the  next  in  blood,  after  king  James’s  poderity.” 
Yet  I prefume,  that  neither  die,  nor  the  Duke, 
any  more  than  fome  perfons  of  the  prefent  day,  had 
the  imprudence  to  fay  publickly,  “ we  oppofe  an 
tc  Union  from  felfilh  and  ambitious  motives  :**  on 
the  contrary,  I think  it  likely,  that  they  were  as 
loud  as  any,  in  their  denunciations  of  thefe  unworthy 
Haves,  who  would  lurrender  the  Conftitution,  and  in- 
dependence of  their  country.* 

“ The  party  who  oppofed  Union,  finding  the 
“ majority  againfl  them,  ftudied  to  raife  a (form 
without  doors,  to  terrify  them.  A fet  of  addrefles 
tc  againd  the  Union  were  fent  round  all  the  counties, 
“ in  which  thofe  who  oppofed  it  had  any  intered. 
u There  came  up  many  of  thefe,  in  the  name  of 
u counties,  and  boroughs,  and  at  lad  from  parifhes. 
“ This  made  fome  noife  abroad,  but  was  very  little 
“ confidered  there,  when  it  was  known  by  vvhofe 
cc  arts  and  pratdices  they  were  procured.  When  this 
<c  appeared  to  have  little  effetd,  pains  were  taken  to 
“ animate  the  rabble  j-  to  violent  attempts,  both  at 
u Edinburgh”  ( the  metropolis)  “ and  Glalgow.” 

I leave 

* A multitude,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  infulted 
“ well- withers  to  the  Union,  attended  the”  (patriotic  and  dif- 
interefted)  “ Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  loud  acclamations,  as  he 
“ palled  the  ftreets,  to  and  from  the  Parliament.” 

“ The  Duke  of  Athol,”  (another  Anti-union  leader,)  “ was 
si  believed  to  be  in  a foreign  correfpondence  (with  France.) 

f An  obfolete  name  ; formerly  given  to  that  clafs  of  the 
community,  which  modern  patriotifm  dignifies  with  the  title  of 

people  5 


I leave  the  Reader  to  conjecture  whether  it  be  with, 
pain,  and  confufion,  that  I turn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  thofe  diltinguifhed  patriots,  to  thofe  bafe  be- 
trayers of  their  country  y who  (like  me)  were  friends 
to  Union. 

44  A great  part  of  the  gentry  of  Scotland,  who  had 
44  been  often  in  England,  and  had  obferved  the  pro- 
44  te&ion  which  all  men  had  from  a Houfe  of  Com- 
44  mons,  and  the  fecurity  which  it  procured  againfi: 
44  partial  Judges,  and  a violent  Miniftry,  entered 
44  into  the  Union  with  great  zeal.  The  opening  a 
€<  free  trade  with  England,  &c.  and  the  prote&ion 
44  of  the  fleet  of  England,*  attra&ed  thofe  who  un- 
44  derflood  thofe  matters ; and  faw  there  was  no  other 
44  way  in  view,  to  make  the  nation  rich  and  con- 
44  fiderable.” 

44  But  that  which  advanced  the  Union  mod  effec- 
44  tually,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  Succeeded , 
44  was,  thact  a confiderabie  number  of  noblemen,  and 
44  gentlemen,  who  were  in  no  engagements  with  the  Courts 
44  (on  the  contrary,  had  been  difobliged,  and  turned 
44  out  of  great  pofls,  and  fome  very  lately,)  declared  for 
44  it.  Their  number  was  between  twenty  and  thirty. 
44  Thefe  kept  themfelves  very  clofe,  and  united, 
44  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  inter  eft,  but  that  of  their 
44  country . The  chief  of  thefe  were  the  Marquis  cf 
44  Tweedale,  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh,  Had- 
44  dington,  and  Marchmont.  They  were  in  great 

44  credit  y 

people;  and  whofe  exprefs aflent,  we  are  told,  is  neceflary  towards 
legitimating  an  a&  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

* Some  generous  Anthunionift  may  fugged;  that  Ireland  has 
this  already. 


44  credit ; becaufe  they  had  no  vijjble  bias  on  their 
44  minds , and  were  called  the  squadrone.  Ill  ufage 
44  had  provoked  them  rather  to  oppofe  the  Miniftry, 
44  than  to  concur.*  When  fpoke  to,  they  anfwer- 
44  ed  coldly,  and  with  referve ; fo  that  it  was  ex- 
44  pefted  they  would  have  concurred  in  the  oppo- 
44  fition ; and,  they  being  between  twenty  and  thirty 
tc  in  number,  if  they  had  Jet  themfelves  again Ji  the 
44  Union , the  defign  muft  have  mif carried.  But  they 
64  continued  filent,  ’till  the  firft  divifion  of  the  Houfe 
44  obliged  them  to  declare ; and  then  they  not  only 
44  joined  in  it,  but  promoted  it  effectually,  and  with 
44  zeal.” 

44  There  were  great  and  long  debates  managed  on 
44  the  fide  of  the  Union,  for  the  miniftry , by  the 
44  Earls  of  Seafield  and  Stair : for  the  Squadrone” 
(whom  the  hiftorian  does  not  count  amongft  the 
minifterial  ranks,)  41  by  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh, 
44  and  Marchmont  f (filly  fellows  who  had  no  af- 
lignable  motive,  but  regard  to  their  country,)  44  and 
44  againft  the  meafure,  by  the”  (diftinterefted  and 
loyal ^ 44  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol.” 

But,  fpite  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  thefe  two 
laft  noblemen,  aided  by  all  the  talent  and  wifdom 
of  the  Edinburgh  mob  — fpite  of  the  motley  ar- 
ray of  party  coalition  again  ft  the  meafure; — fpite 
of  all  that  was  prated  then,  and  is  re-prated  now, 
about  dignity,  and  independence,  and  liberties,  and 

Conftitution, 

* I can  very  well  conceive  that  they  fhould,  notwithftandingp 
zealoufly  fupport  a meafure,  which  they  held  to  be  beneficial  to 
their  country. 
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Conftitution,  parliamentary  competence,  and  pre- 
ponderance of  Englifh  members  in  the  common  le- 
giflature, 

“ Quis  talia  fando, 

<e  Temperet  a lacrimis  ! 

An  Union  was  carried,  (or  as  Blackftone  infi- 
dioully  terms  it,  was  “ happily  effected”)  by  the 
mifehievous  efforts  of  the  Squadrone ; a gratuitous 
band  of  traitors,  who  had  no  views  of  felf-intereft,  to 
excufe  their  conduft  ; nor  any  better  ground  for  flip- 
porting  the  meafure,  than  their  feeing  that  it  conduced 
to  the  well-being  of  their  country  •,  and  was  a facrifice 
of  the  diftindtnefs,  to  the  profperity  of  Scotland  !-— 
What  worfe  could  Irifli  Unionifts  have  done,  if  the 
manifejily  difinterejied  oppofition  of  the  Anti- union 
corps  had  not  fruftrated  their  abominable  plans! 

Scotland  has  thriven  extremely  fince  that  period,  I 
admit ; — has  gained  in  the  commercial  race,  furpri- 
ftngly  on  England  ; Time  (undoubtedly  from  per- 
fonal  pique  to  the  patriotism  of  Scotland,)  has  ma- 
lignantly falflfied  the  prophecies  of  Lord  Belhaven, 
(uttered  in  an  accefs  of  political  fecond-fight,)  and 
juftifled  the  tame  proceedings  of  the  Roxburghs  and 
Marchmonts  : but  we  muft  not  hearken  to  “ the  great 
teacher,”  Time,  upon  the  queftion:  we  muft  not 
doubt  the  patriotifm  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
ignorance  of  Lord  Somers,*  or  the  weaknefs  and 
profligacy  of  the  Squadrone  ; fince  this  might  betray 

o us 

* Who  evidently  thought  the  Scottilh  parliament  competent 
to  enadl  Union,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  Bar  debaters  \ 
many  Lawyers  in  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  See.  &c. 
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13 s into  an  oblique  difparagement  cf  the  profound 
wifdom,  and  conftitutional  knowledge,  or  dif- 
intereftedly  public  Ipirit,  of  fome  Ami-unioniffs  of 
the  prefent  day. 

But  let  me  not  deviate,  even  into  irony,  from 
the  ferioufnefs  which  fuits  the  important  fubjcdt 
which  I am  treating.  Let  me  conclude  this  ap- 
peal ; which  I make,  not  to  the  authority,  but 
to  the  good  fenfe  of  my  countrymen  ; an  appeal 
to  the  pepple,  not  from  the  opinion  of  their  par- 
liament, which,  is  conclufive  •,  but  from  the  dog- 
matic clamour  of  an  intereffed  multitude,  which, 
whilft  it  bellows  againff  Union,- — mifcals  itfelf  the 
public: — an  application,  to  the  virtuous,  and  or- 
derly inhabitants  of  Ireland,  to  difcountenance  the 
infidious  practices  of  thofe,  who  are  themfelves 
creating  the  national  ferment,  that  they  affect  to 
attribute  to  the  ^ifcufiion  of  a meafure,  which  they 
therefore  deprecate;  and  are  whetting  popular  re- 
fentment,  as  a weapon,  which  they  may  life,  in 
defending  their  private  intereffs  againff  the  pub- 
lic weal.  We  are  not  deftitute,  at  the  prefent  day, 
of  fpirits,  fuch  as  thofe  which,  in  170 7,  animated 
the  rabble  of  Edinburgh  againff  their  Legiflature  : 
non  defunt  irarum  indulgentes  miniffri,  qui  avidos, 
atque  intemper  antes  plebeiorum  anifnos , ad  fanguinem 
& ccedes  irritent* 

Let  all  good  men  combine  to  defeat  fuch  mifehiev- 
ousdefigns;  and  let  particular  ambition  fink  before 
the  general  profperity  of  Ireland.' 

Let 
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Let  the  honeft,  independent  country  gentlemen 
Come  forward.  They  form  a party,  which  has  net 
held  the  place  it  ought  to  do,  in  this  kingdom.  They 
are  Sifinterefted  ; or  have  no  ihttrefls  which  are  dif- 
tindl  froln  thofe  of  Ireland.  On  them,  on  their  vir- 
tue, good  fenfe,  and  difpaflionate  inquiry,  I look 
upon  the  happinefs  ot  my  country  to  depend.  Do  I 
call  upon  them  to  vote  lor  Union  ? No:— 1 call  on 
them  to  hear  the  queltion,  before  they  fhall  decide. 
I call  on  them  to  itop  fnorr,  before  they  reach  the 
brink  of  a precipice,  to  which  they  may  at  once  be 
hurried  by  their  own  proud,  and  generous  feelings, 
and  be  pufhed,  by  the  infid.ous  projects  of  the  fac- 
tious, and  the  felfifli. 

Let  them  not  give  ear  to  thofe  trufreprefentations* 
which  (late  thequeftion  to  be,  whether  or  not  we  Ihould 
furreftder  our  hoerties  and  coriftitutiori  ? Good  God  1 
would  I vilely  deliberate  on  fuch  a queltion  ? I will 
venture  to  appeal  to  my  pad  conduct  in  Parliament, 
for  an  aniwer.  I am  myfelf  too  obfeure,  for  this  con- 
duct to  have  been  confpicuous;  but  allowing  for 
human,  (or  my  own  peculiar  errors,)  1 venture  to 
pronounce  it  fuch,  as  will  not  Ihrink  from  inveltiga- 
tion ; or  be  found  to  bear  the  traces  either  of  fervi- 
lity  or  faction. 

The  queltion  is  not,  whether  we  fhall  furrender  the 
liberties  of  this  country  ? What  Minilter  would  dare 
propofe  fuch  a queltion,  to  Parliament,  or  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  queltion  is,  whether  Union  might  not  fo 
modify  our  Conltitution,  as  to  promote  profperity, 
and  peace,  whilft  it  left  our  liberties,  not  only  unim- 
paired, but  even  fecured. 
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The  queftion  is,  whether  Union  will  riot  fortify, 
not  merely  England,  but  that  empire  of  which  Ireland 
alfo  makes  a part ; whofe  fafety  is  menaced,  and 
whofe  dettruclion  fhe  cannot  furvive  ? 

Whether  it  will  not  filence  internal  jealoufy,  and 
diffention  ; eftabliih  our  religion  firmly;  conciliate 
our  Catholic  brethren  ; and  confolidate  our  people  ? 

Whether  it  will  not  at  once,  bellow  upon  us  com- 
mercial advantages,  and  enable  us  to  ufe  them  ? 
Whether  it  will  not  eftablifh  amongfl  us  that  refpedt- 
able  and  induftrious  order  of  men,  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  fitter  country,  and  the  want  of  this  ? 

Whether  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives  us  an  effi- 
cient weight  in  the  imperial  councils,  it  will  not  ftili 
more  fecure  our  welfare,  by  entangling  our  interefts, 
fo  obvioutty  and  inextricably,  with  thofe  of  Britain, 
that  all  grudging  policy,  all  narrow  jealoufy  of  Irifh 
advancement,  if  it  ever  exifted,  mutt  have  an  end  ? 

Whether  by  difarming  Separatifts  of  thofe  inftru- 
ments  which  they  now  poffefs,  towards  fevering  the 
kingdoms,  it  will  not  render  it  felf-injury  for  Britain 
to  retard  Irifh  aggrandizement ; and  make  it  folly  for 
her  to  view  the  advancement  of  this  country  with  ap- 
prehenfion  ? 

Whether  the  alternative  of  Union,  or  reparation,  is 
not  offered  to  us,  as  explicitly  as  we  need  wifh  it 
to  be  ? and  whether  we  ought  to  hefitate  in  making 
choice  of  the  former  ? 

Whether  fcparation  from  England  be  not  fubjec- 
tion  to  France?  If  fo,  I call  upon  all  good  men  to 
turn  a reiudlant  eye  ort  the  horrors,  which  have  dif- 
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figured  that  once-formidable,  and  wretched  coun- 
try, and  to  fhudder  at  the  profpect  which  my  fug- 
geflion  has  difclofed. 

Whether  all  objections  to  Union,  which  we  hear 
fo  loudly  urged,  are  not  fuel),  as  the  terms  might 
eafily  obviate,  and  which  art  now  therefore -pre- 
mature ? 

Whether,  if  legiflative  incorporation  tend  to  fortify 
the  empire,  Britain  is  not  likely  to  purchafe  this  im- 
perial ftrength,  by  the  mod  ample  and  liberal  con- 
ceffion,  in  point  of  terms  ? 

Whether  two  legiflatures  in  one  empire,  do  not 
tend  to  difunite  ? and  whether  our  experience  has 
not  alarmingly  reduced  this  theory  to  praClice  ? 

Whether  the  teftimonv  of  all,  who  oppofe  an  Union, 
is  fo  difinterefted  as  to  deferve  implicit  credit? 

Whether  the  example  of  Scotland  has  not  proved 
that  faClion,  not  patriotifm,  may  vehemently  oppofe 
an  Union  ? that  integrity  and  public  fpirit  may  vote 
for  whatever  facrihce  the  meafure  involves  ? And 
finally,  that  time  may  fanction  fuch  a ftep,  by  (hew- 
ing legiflative  incorporation  to  be  the  bafe  of  national 
profperity  ? 

Whether  our  fituation  is,  or  has  been  fuch,  as  thjtf 
fome  radical  and  tranquil  change  does  not  feeni  de- 

firable  ? 

Whether  that  dijlintt  independence  which  may  mar 
imperial  energy,  is  likely  to  be  very  real  ? or  conse- 
quently to  be  fo  precious , as  that  it  fliould  not  be  re- 
figned  ? 

This,  I take  to  be  fome  imperfect  analyfis  of  that 
queftion,  which  I earneftly  recommend  to  the  cool, 
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and  honed  con  federation  of  the  country  gentlemen* 
and  of  every  Irishman  who  loves  his  country  better 
than  himfelf : nor  do  I even  fear  to  refer  the  enquiry  to 
thofe,  who  recoiled  that  national  tranquillity  is  ef- 
Icntially  conducive  to  private  intereft. 

Let  no  man  timidly  fupprefs  his  opinion  ; becaufe, 
by  declaring  it,  he  may  expofe  himfelf  to  a mere 
temporary,  and  artificial  obloquy. 

Let  him,  as  1 do,  encounter  willingly  an  honour- 
able unpopularity  ; and  refufe  to  decide  the  queftion,- 
Vvhich  he  has  not  yet  difeufied. 

Falfus  honos  juvat,  et  mendax  infamia  terret 
Quem — nifi  mendofum,  et  meridacem  ? 

For  my  part,  I am  deaf  to  clamour,  and,  1 hope* 
obftinate  to  intimidation;  but  I am  open  to  reafon ; 
and  fhall  ever  prefer  retrading,  to  perfifting  in  an 
error. 

At  prefent,  my  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  a legifla- 
tive  Union  with  Great  Britain  would  lerve  this  coun- 
try, if  obtained  on  thofe  fair  terms,  which  I think  likely 
to  be  conceded  — I look  upon  it  to  be  a meafure, 
which,  in  incorporating  our  diftindnefs,  and  thus  far 
altering  our  Conftitution,  will  however, 

— — — on  change — Duration  found 

on  a change  of  the  modes  and  forms  of  the  imperial 
eftablifhmentj  will  found  the  permanence  of  our  tran- 
quillity, our  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  our  wealth, 
our  liberties,  and  our  Conftitution. 
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Union  merely  forms  my  me^ns  *,  which  I am  ready 
to  vary,  if  any  man  will  prove  that  they  are  ill  chofen. 
My  end,  I folemnly  declare,  is  the  Profpcrity  of  my 
Country. 

WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Dublin, 

February  id,  1799. 


NOTES. 


NOTE  (a.) 

In  demondrating  Catholic  claims  to  be  inconddent  with  the 
fafety  of  the  eftablifhed  Religion, — it  would,  by  necedary  impli. 
cation,  be  at  the  fame  time  proved,  that  they  were  incompatibly 
with  the  fecurity  of  the  State.  Such  at  lead  is  my  do&rine  ; 
who,  not  being  one  of  Paine’s  School,  admit,  as  a conditutional 
principle,  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State.  Indeed  this 
connexion  and  mutual  dependence,  is,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  a 
neceffary  and  important  effedl  of  the  appurtenance  of  temporal  to 
fpiritual  power. 

NOTE  (b.) 

It  not  being  material  to  my  reafoning,  to  efllmate  with  any 
precifion,  the  proportion  of  Catholic  to  Proteftant  population  in 
this  country,  (but  merely  to  fugged,  that  the  Catholics  form  a 
confiderable  majority  of  our  people,)  I have  therefore  acquiefced 
in  a common,  but,  I believe,  erroneous  notion,  that  this  propor- 
tion 
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tion  is  as  three  to  one.  It  appears,  that  in  the  years  1732,  and 
X 733 — the  proportion  of  the  number  of  Protedant  to  that  of  the 
popifh  families,  was  as  three  to  eight ; — and  there  is  ground  for 
irrefidible  preemption,,  that  this  proportional  number  of  the 
Proteftants  has,  fince  that  period,  confiderably  encreafed. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  general  population  of  Ireland  is  over- 
rated ; and  that  the  eflimate  which  reprefents  Catholics  to  be  to 
Proteftants  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  is  alfo  an  exaggerated 
flatement. 

See,  as  to  the  latter  point,  ct  an  abdraCt  of  the  number  of  Pro- 
tellant  and  Popifh  families,  in  the  feveral  provinces  and  coun- 
ties  of  Ireland,  taken  from  the  returns  made  by  the  Hearth- 
money  Collectors,  to  the  Hearth-money  Office  in  Dublin,  in 
**  the  years  1732,  and  1733.” 

This  abftracx  was  firft  publifhed  in  1736,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  year  1788;  and  in  this,  the  proportion  of  Protedant  to  Popiffi 
families  will  be  found  to  be  edimated  as  I have  dated, — viz.  as 
three  to  eight. 
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